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HERMATHENA., 


“STRENGTH” AND “ EASE” IN SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY CRITICISM. 


SomE of our difficulty in dealing with the abundant good 
verse of the first part of the seventeenth century derives 
from the poverty of literary criticism in this period. Out- 
side Jonson’s “ Discoveries’ and Hobbes’ essay on 
‘““Gondibert ”’ we look in vain for anything to tell us how 
the men of the period regarded the poetry they and their 
contemporaries were writing. And as there is no way 
of taking this poetry on its own valuation we have to 
provide scales of our own—“ Cavalier lyrists’’, “‘ meta- 
physicals ’’, “‘ the marinist tradition’, ‘‘ the line of wit ”’. 
None of these labels would have made sense to any of the 
poets to whom we attach them. 

If there is no criticism in the period, there are clues 
to be found in the poetry itself to two terms which would 
have made sense to them. From title-pages, poems of 
dedication, and votive offerings to poetic masters, we 
can extricate the terms “ strength’’ and “ ease’; and we 
can deduce that it was in these terms that the poets dis- 
cussed their own and each other’s verse. Our difficulty 
lies in trying to define, on this meagre and fragmentary 
evidence, what was meant by each of these words. And 
in the case of ‘‘ ease’ this question is probably insoluble, 
since the meaning appears to fluctuate between a smooth 
fluency in numbers and a quite different, though related, 
quality of social demeanour, the ‘“‘sprezzatura’”’ of 
Castiglione and the Sidneyan ideal, a potent influence at 


” 
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least as late as Lovelace. ‘“‘ Strength” can be defined 
more closely, and it is in “strength” that I am chiefly 
interested; but since the terms are frequently opposed, 
and the one seems to strike off from the other, it seems 
advisable to try to trace them both together. 

In “‘ Discoveries ”’, Jonson censures both extremes, both 
too much strength and too much ease. You shall have, 
he says— 


‘‘Others, that in composition are nothing, but what is 
rough, and broken: Quae per salebras, altaque saxa cadunt. 
And if it would come gently, they trouble it of purpose. 
They would not have it run without rubs, as if that stile 
were more strong and manly, that stroke the eare with a 
kind of uneven(n)esse. These men erre not by chance, but 
knowingly, and willingly; they are like men that affect a 
fashion by themselves, have some singularity in a Ruffe, 
Cloake, or Hat-band; or their beards, specially cut to 
provoke beholders, and set a marke upon themselves. They 
would be reprehended, while they are look’d on. And this 
vice, one that is in authority with the rest, loving, delivers 
over to them to bee imitated: so that oft-times the faults 
which he fell into, the others seek for: This is the danger 
when vice becomes a Precedent. 

Others there are, that have no composition at all; but a 
kind of tuneing, and riming fall, in what they write. It runs 
and slides, and onely makes a sound. Womens-Poets they 
are call’d: as you have womens-Taylors. 


They write a verse, as smooth, as soft, as creame; 
In which there is no torrent, nor scarce streame. 


You may sound these wits, and find the depth of them, with 
your middle finger. They are Creame-bowle, or but puddle 
deepe.”” 


This position, from which not “strong’”’, ‘“ manly” 


ce ‘ 


‘“‘rough’”’ on the one side, nor ‘“‘smooth’”’, “easy’”’, on 
the other, are praiseworthy in themselves, was probably 
given lip-service throughout the period. 


1 Discoveries. Jonson. Works ed. Herford and Simpson, vol. viii, 
p. 585. 
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Towards the end of the century, Jonson is echoed by 
Dryden in “‘ An Essay of Dramatic Poesy’’. Crites declares 
that he has “a mortal apprehension of two poets’’:— 


“ °Tis easy to guess whom you intend’, said Lisidueis; 
‘and without naming them, I ask you, if one of them does 
not perpetually pay us with clenches upon words, and a 
certain clownish kind of raillery? if now and then he does 
not offer at a catachresis or Clevelandism, wresting and 
torturing a word into another meaning: in fine, if he be 
not one of those whom the French would call un mauvais 
buffon; one that is so much a well-willer to the satire, that 
he spares no man; and though he cannot strike a blow to 
hurt any, yet ought to be punished for the malice of the 
action, as our witches are justly hanged, because they think 
themselves so; and suffer deservedly for believing they did 
mischief, because they meant it’. ‘You have described 
him’, said Crites, ‘so exactly, that I am afraid to come 
after you with my other extremity of poetry. He is one 
of those who, having had some advantage of education 
and converse, knows better than the other what a poet 
should be, but puts it into practice more unluckily than 
any man; his style and matter are everywhere alike: he 
is the most calm, peaceable writer you ever read: he never 
disquiets your passions with the least concernment, but still 
leaves you in as even a temper as he found you; he is a 
very Leveller in poetry; he creeps along with ten little 
words in every line, and helps out his numbers with For to, 
and Unto, and all the pretty expletives he can find, till 
he drags them to the end of another line; while the sense 
is left tired half way behind it: he doubly starves all his 
verses, first for want of thought and then of expression; 
his poetry neither has wit in it, nor seems to have it; like 
him in Martial : 


Pauper videri Cinna vult, et est pauper’’.® 


Dryden’s prose is more loose-limbed, and his fancy more 
fantastic, but it is plain that his two “extremities of 
poetry” are roughly the same as Jonson’s. 


2 Essays of John Dryden, selected and edited W. P. Ker, vol. i, pp- 
31, 32. The two poets discussed are identified as, on the one hand, Robert 
Wild, on the other (perhaps) Flecknoe. 
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Between Jonson’s essay and Dryden’s, this notion of 
a balance to be struck between too much strength and too 
much ease was the principle on which all critical perspective 
was aligned. The terms “‘soft’’ or “‘smooth” and “strong”’ 
were habitually opposed: 


‘“‘His muse is soft, as sweet, and though not strong, 
Pathetic, lively, all on fire, and young’’.® 


But the poets can be seen to group themselves, according 
as they more esteem the strong and masculine style, or the 
smooth and easy. And these groupings are not always 
those wished upon the poets by later historians. 

A spokesman of those poets who most admired ease 
may have been Suckling. In “Sessions of the Poets’’, he 
censures Godolphin for his ‘“‘strength’’:— 


‘*During these troubles in the Court was hid 

One that Apollo soon mist, little Cid; 

And having spied him, call’d him out of the throng, 
And advis’d him in his ear not to write so strong’’. 


This attitude is shared by Earles, discussing Lord Falk- 
land:— 


“Dr. Earles would not allow him to be a good poet, 
though a great witt; he writ not a smoth verse, but a greate 
deal of sense’’.* 


It is not surprising, on the other hand, that Godolphin 
appears as the spokesman of the “strong’’, using the term 
as one of unqualified praise:— 


“This work had been proportion’d to our Sight, 
Had you but knowne with some allay to Write, 
And not preserv’d your Authors Strength and Light. 


But you so crush those Odors, so dispense 
Those rich perfumes, you make them too intense 
And such (alas) as too much please our Sense. 


3‘*L. B.” prefatory poem to ‘‘ Arcadius and Sepha,” by William 
Bosworth, 1651. Saintsbury, Caroline Poets II, p. 528. 
4 Aubrey. Brief Lives, Life of Falkland. 
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We fitter are for sorrows, then such Love; 
Iosiah falls, and by his fall doth move 
Teares from the people, Mourning from above. 


Iudah, in her Iosiah’s Death, doth dye, 
All Springs of grief are opened to supply 
Streames to the torrent of this Elegy .. .’ 


5 


And again later in the same poem: 


‘Others translate, but you the Beames collect 
Of your inspired Authors, and reflect 
Those heavenly Rais with new and strong effect’’. 


The disagreement between these two bodies of opinion 
did not remain so gentlemanly and mild. Spirits became 
partisan, and as usual when controversy becomes a little 
heated both opinions became distorted and extreme. From 
the first, other terms began to cluster around ‘“‘strength” 
on the one hand, ‘‘ease”’ on the other. “‘Ease’’ degenerated 
into ‘‘smoothness”’ :— 


‘*Sucklyn and Carew, I must confess, wrote some few 
things smoothly enough, but as all they did in this kind was 
not very considerable, so ’twas a little later than the earliest 
pieces of Mr. Waller’’.® 


And “strength”, which had from the first been connected 
with ‘‘the masculine style’’,? now became the same as 
“Clevelandism’”’ :— 


‘And now instead of that strenuous masculine style which 
breatheth in this author, we have only an enervous effeminate 
froth offered, as if they had taken the salivating pill before 
they set pen to paper. You must hold your breath in the 
perusal lest the jest vanish by blowing on’’.* 


5‘*To my very much honoured friend, Mr. George Sandys, upon his 
Paraphrase on the Poeticall Parts of the Bible.” ‘‘ The Poems of Sidney 
Godolphin,” ed. William Dighton, 1931, p. 66. 

6 Preface to Posthumous Poems of Edmund Waller, 1690. 

7 cf. Thomas Carew. ‘“ An Elegie upon the Death of Dr. Donne, Dean 
of St. Paul’s”’, line 39. 

8 Preface to Clievelandi Vindiciae, 1677 (Saintsbury, Caroline Poets 
RAE, ps. 36), 
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When, as we saw from Dryden, “Clevelandism”’ became 
a term of reproach, “strength’”’ too was a term thoroughly 
in disrepute:— 


‘*To this palpable darkness I may also add the ambitious 
obscurity of expressing more than is perfectly conceived, or 
perfect conception in fewer words than it requires, which 
expressions, though they have had the honour to be called 
strong lines, are indeed no better than riddles, and, not only 
to the reader but also after a little time to the writer him- 
self, dark and troublesome’’.® 


And soon “‘strength’’ became a simple gibe: 


‘*He’ll take a scant piece of coarse Sense, and stretch it 
on the Tenterhooks of half a score Rhimes, until it crack 
that you may see through it, and it rattle like a Drum- 
Head. When you see his Verses hanged up in Tobacco- 
Shops, you may say, in defiance of the Proverb, that the 
weakest does not always go to the Wall; for ’tis well known 
the Lines are strong enough, and in that Sense may justly 
take the Wall of any, that have been written in our 
Language’”’.?° 


It becomes obvious that the confusions engendered 
by this word “strength” are becoming unmanageable. 
Hobbes, Jonson, Godolphin, and the anonymous apologist 
for Cleveland seem not to be speaking of the same thing. 
And what are we to make of such collocations as “‘ the 
strength of his fancy’’?— 


“The strength of his fancy, and the shadowing of it in 
words, he taketh from Mr. Marlow in his Hero and 
Leander . . .”’,? 


Confusion is worse confounded when, in the next century, 


Pope and Dr. Johnson are found applauding Denham as 
“strong” :— 


® Thomas Hobbes, Essay on “ Gondibert”’ (1651). 
10 Samuel Butler, ‘“‘ Characters”, ed. A. R. Waller (Cambridge, 1908), 
. 52. “A Small Poet.” 


11“R. C.” To the Reader, prefixed to ‘‘Arcadius and Sepha”’ (1651). 
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‘*The ‘strength of Denham’ which Pope so emphatically 
mentions, is to be found in many lines and couplets, which 
convey much meaning in few words, and exhibit the 
sentiment with more weight than bulk”.?? 


And for chaos to come again, we may cite John Drink- 
water: 


** * Apollo’, says Suckling in a doggerel passage of the 
‘Sessions of the Poets’, calling ‘little Cid’ ‘out of the throng’, 
advised him ‘not to write so strong’. Unless the warning 
had some special allusion that now escapes us, Apollo could 
not well have talked greater nonsense. Violence is the 
quality furthest removed from Godolphin’s reserved and 
modest muse. A little access of vigour was what he most 
needed. Not vigour of conscience or invention, but of 
speech. He remained his own debtor for an occasional 
transport of vehemence that might have loosened up the 
whole current of his poetry’’.*® 


Although we may not hope to be able to pin down every 
usage, we may come near to the “special allusion’, which 
escaped Mr. Drinkwater. 

For at least it is apparent that whatever “strength” 
may be, it is not what Drinkwater supposes, ‘‘a transport 
of vehemence that might have loosened up the whole 
current.”’ ‘“‘Strength’’ is not a “‘loosening’’ but a “‘tighten- 
ing’”’; it is a matter of compression and concentration. And 
Johnson therefore used the word with propriety when he 
applied it to Denham, and disengaged it from the hyper- 
bolical conceit with which it had been identified. Donne 
achieves concentration by way of hyperbole; Denham by 
means of syntax. And both are “strong.” 


12 Dr. Johnson. ‘“‘Denham’’. Lives of the Poets. 

13 John Drinkwater. The Poems of Sidney Godolphin, ed. Dighton. 
Introduction, p. xi. It may be remarked that the other side of the con- 
troversy is also fruitful of confusions, though not to such an extent. Thus, 
in respect of the ‘“‘ ease-smoothness-sweetness ”’ group of terms, it may be 
pointed out that in 17th century parlance it is possible for verse to be 
easy, smooth and laboured all at once. ‘‘ Laboured”’ is not a term of 
dispraise, cf. Saintsbury, Caroline Poets II, p. 529. ‘‘ On these laboured 
poems of the deceased author, Mr. William Bosworth.” 
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If Dr. Johnson was just in his estimate of Denham (and 
the Life of Denham is among the best of the shorter 
“Lives’”’), then we under-rate that poet to-day. And if, 
on the other hand, we are right to esteem the so-called 
““metaphysical’’ poets more highly than Johnson did, 
then the notion of “‘strength’’, as something common to 
Donne and Denham, can supply a much-needed link 
between the “‘intellectual’’ poetry of the seventeenth century 
and the equally “‘intellectual’”’ but quite different poetry 
of Pope and his followers. It has been widely acknowledged 
that some such link must exist; it has been shown, for in- 
stance, that the images of Pope are ‘‘witty’’, in the seven- 
teenth century sense, like those of Donne.*. If we can 
endorse Dr. Johnson’s claims for Denham, the link is forged, 
and the essential virute of Donne can be seen transmitted 
to Pope through Denham and Dryden. 

The continuity of this tradition can be neatly exemplified 
by three snatches of verse:— 


‘‘Low without creeping, high without losse of wings; 
Smooth, yet not weake, and by a thorough-care, 
Bigge without swelling, without painting faire . . .”’ 

“O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 

Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, with o’erflowing full .. .”’ 


‘*A veteran warrior in the Christian field, 

Who never saw the sword he could not wield; 
Grave without dullness, learned without pride, 
Exact, yet not precise, though meek, keen-eyed”’. 


The first of these extracts does too much justice to its 
author, William Cartwright, as the last does less than 


14 cf. F. R. Leavis, ‘‘ Revaluation ’’ (Chatto and Windus, 1936), p. 
71; and Maynard Mack, ‘“‘ Wit and Poetry and Pope: some Observations 
on his Imagery”’ in “‘ Pope and his Contemporaries. Essays Presented to 
George Sherburn”’, ed. Clifford and Landa (Oxford, 1949). 
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justice to William Cowper. For Cartwright was a charac- 
teristic small poet of the age of Donne, strong certainly, 
but little else; and he is now remembered chiefly for these 
lines, and chiefly because they were Denham’s model, 
for the fine lines quoted next.'® These are, in Jonson’s 
words, ‘the four verses, which, since Dryden has com- 
mended them, almost every writer for a century past has 
imitated.” The last quotation, from Cowper’s ‘‘Con- 
versation,” presents one of the least happy of such 
imitations. 

This “‘strength” is a word which has disappeared from 
the critic’s vocabulary. It may be doubted whether we 
can afford to do without a notion which meant so much 
to some of our greatest critics, and to the poets of whom 
they wrote. 


DONALD A. DAVIE. 


15 cf. “J. A.G.’? Notes and Queries IV, 4, 511; and R. Cullis Goffin, 
“The Life and Poems of William Cartwright’? (Cambridge, 1918), p. 198. 
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I. 


LIKE others who have considered The Concept of Mind 
I shall begin by praising the virtues of style and thought 
which it displays. Professor Ryle writes with great clarity, 
force and freshness: there is hardly an obscure or dull 
passage in his book from beginning to end. He also shows 
remarkable courage, resource and powers of observation. 
The work is assured a high place in philosophical literature. 
Few philosophical books can have been greeted with such 
general praise by the reviewers. 

The reviewers’ praise does not imply that they all 
agree with the views of Professor Ryle. Some do, some 
do not. His book in in part, as he remarks himself, a 
recantation. It is written with the uncompromising zeal 
of a convert; and it has not unnaturally provoked a variety 
of reactions. Some critics have said that the view he opposes 
is the right one. Others have pleaded that whatever be 
the merits of Professor Ryle’s case, no sensible person 
ever held the view he is attacking: he is fighting a man of 
straw. Still others have welcomed his campaign, as marking 
an important advance in philosophy, comparable with 
Kant’s refutation of the ontological argument. They add 
that just as we may now find it hard to see how anyone 
could have been taken in by the ontological argument, so 
we may soon be inclined to regard Professor Ryle’s 
discoyery as obvious, and thus to overlook the extent of 
his achievement. 

One other reaction to his book deserves mention. The 
reviewer in Mind agreed that the thesis Professor Ryle 


1 Based on a paper read to the Irish Philosophical Club on the 5th 
January, 1951. 
2 Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind, Hutchinson, 1949. 
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was attacking is false; but, the writer argued, in the manner 
of Parmenides, the contradictory of that thesis is equally 
false. Professor Ryle’s criticism, he contended, though 
radical, was not radical enough. 

The variety of these reactions is at once a warning 
and a challenge. Let us see what we can make of Professor 
Ryle’s book ourselves. 


2. 


The title of the book refers to mind, but his topic, his 
problem, is in fact wider; it is the psalmist’s problem, 
what is man? Socrates jested at his jailers for thinking 
they could fetter him: the real Socrates, he held, is a soul, 
a living principle; it is the soul which is imperishable. So 
also said Descartes in his own way: “I’’, said he, “am 
certainly a thinking being. Whether I have a body it is 
possible to doubt.’’ Perhaps Aristotle thought differently. 
What does Professor Ryle hold? He denies what he regards 
as the view of Descartes, and of many others, the theory 
of the “‘Ghost in the Machine ’’. 

Professor Ryle outlines his negative thesis by various 
clever analogies: he imagines, for instance, the visitor to 
Oxford, who, having seen all the colleges and other con- 
nected buildings, asks, in his ignorance, to be shown the 
university. The university is not an extra college; yet 
Oxford University does exist. In seeing the colleges and 
hearing of their relations with one another the visitor 
has actually come in contact with the university. 

The analogy shows what Professor Ryle denies about 
mind, and hints at what he affirms. Having inspected a 
human being in action, walking, talking, listening, 
smiling, frowning, whether oneself or somebody else, it is 
naive, he holds, to complain, “‘ but I haven’t been shown 
his mind’’. We have been given the opportunity to observe 
his mind, just as the visitor who had eyes to see could 
discern the university. When I listen to you talking, or 
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watch you writing, or see you carefully filling your fountain. 
pen, I am beholding your mind at work. We can observe 
people minding, just as we can observe the university in 
action at a degree ceremony, at a council meeting or on 
a rugby field. Conferring degrees, passing regulations and 
scoring tries all add up to a university; so also, talking, 
writing, filling fountain-pens, tying knots all add up toa 
mind. 

Professor Ryle’s academic analogy is ingenious. But 
it obviously omits certain important facts. To take the 
case of talking which was instanced as an activity of mind: 
there is talking and talking. Some talking is thoughtful, 
other talking is not. Think what you are saying, we advise, 
Or, consider writing—we may write with attention, or not. 
Knots can be tied with our minds far away. What about 
gramophones, dictaphones, wire-recorders, tape-machines, 
electronic brains and the rest? Why is their talking and 
writing not minding? 

Professor Ryle has, of course, an answer to such 
questions. To begin with talking. Mindful talking is not, 
he holds, talking and minding: it is talking mindfully, 
talking thinkingly, not talking and thinking. It is not 
two processes but one process. It is not a public perfor- 
mance of speech, produced or sponsored by a private 
performance of thought. It is one performance. That one 
performance will require a complex description. Flying 
south, and migrating, to use another of Professor Ryle’s 
illustrations, may consist in the same series of events, yet 
one performance needs more for its description than the 
other. If a bird were just flying south this morning, it 
might turn and fly north this evening. But if it is migrating 
it will keep on flying south, and behave in other charac- 
teristic ways. Similarly, the absent-minded talker fails 
to answer questions about what he said a few moments 
ago, he uses clichés, he looks absent-minded. The mindful 
talker can answer questions, his expressions are apposite, 
he looks alive and alert. 
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What holds for talking holds, Professor Ryle asserts, 
for other human activities. Hence no inner, hidden per- 
formance is needed to account for the difference between 
mindful and unmindful behaviour. Minds are not hidden 
behind impenetrable screens. We have, to use Professor 
Ryle’s phrase, public access to other minds. 


3. 


So far it is behaviour that we have been discussing, 
but other features of mind might seem to be even more 
favourable to Professor Ryle’s thesis. Consider dispositions 
of intellect and character. Am I intelligent, energetic, 
honest, generous, obstinate, conservative, eccentric? I 
do not know. My friends can answer these questions much 
better than I. Autobiographers are severely limited. Self- 
portraits are hard to paint. 

But, Professor Ryle’s critic will say, there you touch 
on the weak point of your position. Autobiographers may 
be limited in some respects, they may not be able to listen 
well to their own conversations, or make full notes of their 
own reactions, but they have access to a field, the contents 
of which their friends can only guess. Who knows but I 
what I feel, what I aspire to, what I plan, dream of, imagine, 
indeed hear, see, think? The young man would dearly like 
to know of the lady he admires, ‘‘ Does she love me? ” 
He may have clues, but only she, if indeed even she, can 
tell; and the lady’s mother might ponder over the young 
man’s intentions. A penny for your thoughts, we say. 
The examination candidate would give more than a penny 
for the thoughts of his examiner. The judge and jury 
can only infer the prisoner’s innocence or guilt. The poet 
tries, but perhaps vainly, to express his emotions, thoughts 
and imagery. We may see him at his desk or walking in his 
garden. We may be sure that he is in a fine rapture, but 
the object of his rapture we may never know. 
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Does Professor Ryle deny all this? In one way he 
does not, in another he does. He grants that we can keep 
our thoughts to ourselves, but this, he holds, only means 
that there are two species of thoughtful talk. There is 
the thoughtful talk that others can hear and:the thoughtful 
talk that they cannot. To adapt his academic analogy, 
some university doings go on in the open, some happen 
behind closed doors; some are open to the public, some are 
not. The public may know that the latter are happening, 
though what has happened they may never fully learn. 

But, of course, this admission will not satisfy Professor 
Ryle’s critic. Even if silent thinking can be equated with 
silent talking, what are we to say of feeling, sense, imagin- 
ation, aspiration? ‘‘ Did I hurt you? ”’ enquires the dentist, 
and only you can tell. If a housewife should say to her 
husband “I was day-dreaming; I was far away on a 
tropical island where there were few clothes to wash and 
hardly any cooking to do’, she would be startled if he were 
to reply, ‘“‘ Oh yes, I saw you there; I was there too’. 

Professor Ryle has a way of dealing with these diff- 
culties. His treatment of these occupies several chapters 
of his book. The gist of these chapters may be stated 
briefly and broadly as follows: Professor Ryle reduces 
feelings to sensations. He admits that one person cannot 
observe another’s sensations, but he denies that this makes 
against his view, for he holds that no one can observe 
sensations: they are not the kinds of thing that can be 
observed. He denies that imagery consists in seeing images, 
imaginary things: to imagine is to seem to see real things. 
He holds that seeing is not an occurrence: it does not happen; 
hence jt cannot be observed, either by the seer himself or 
those present with him. 

The consequences of all this for the nature of the mind, 
Professor Ryle explains as follows. The simple-minded 
visitor to Oxford thought of the university as an extra 
college. The simple-minded philosophers who have thought 
of the mind as an entity separated from a human body and 
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its behaviour, have usually peopled this invisible mental 
college with sensations, images, acts of seeing, imagining, 
remembering and the rest. According to Professor Ryle, 
there are no such inhabitants. The college, if it existed, 
would be empty. 

Clearly, Occam’s razor has been inherited by Professor 
Ryle. Let us look a little more closely at his philosophical 
barbery. Feelings are to be reduced to sensations. This 
might not greatly matter if sensations were not also to 
be disposed of. But with that fate in view we must hesitate 
before sacrificing our feelings to the razor’s edge. Sorrow, 
melancholy, elation, anger, fear—that these occur cannot 
be doubted. Such feelings are not open to public inspection. 
“The heart knoweth its own sorrow,” and joy. This 
privacy of feeling and aspiration is part of what people 
have in mind when they use the phrase “ the inner life ”’. 
It is true indeed that they have used a phrase with a spatial 
sound; and it may not always be clear in their minds 
that the “inner life”’ is not a life literally behind the 
scenes; but when they reflect they can see this, and can 
understand that such expressions as “ the inner life’’, or 
the Collect phrase ‘ outwardly in our bodies and inwardly in 
our souls’, refer to those processes of feeling, desire and 
thought, which are hid from the public view. Perhaps 
the main cause of Professor Ryle’s disagreement with 
those whom he takes to be his opponents lies here: he 
supposes that they must mean their spatial phrases to be 
taken literally. In supposing this he is not giving sufficient 
credit to the elasticity of thought and language. 


4. 

What is Professor Ryle’s case for belittling sensations 
and denying acts of seeing? His theory of sense-perception 
is briefly this. The objects of sight, touch and the other 
senses, are not sense-data, sensa or sensations, not coloured 
patches, sounds, touches and the other stock-in-trade of 


Cc 
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the traditional philosophy of perception. Rather, we see 
chairs and tables, buns and puddings; we hear ’buses and 
bells. And Professor Ryle denies that buns are made up 
of sense-data or that statements about buns are made up 
of statements about sense-data. He refuses to accept the 
distinction made by Berkeley, and indeed by Aristotle, 
between the proper and the secondary objects of sense. 
Berkeley, it will be remembered, argued that the proper, 
immediate objects of sight are colours variously disposed, 
though we may think we see solid objects at a distance 
from us. The proper data of sight suggest through 
experience, the data of another sense. Professor Ryle 
denies this. He holds that the right use of “‘see’’ is shown in 
such phrases as ‘“‘I see the bun”’, and that the so-called 
proper use is a sophistication. 

If we take the case of sound it would seem that 
Berkeley’s view is to be preferred to that of Professor 
Ryle. We may talk, for example, of hearing the ‘bus, 
but we are prepared to admit that, speaking strictly, we 
only hear a sound which we take to be the sound of a ’bus. 
And the same thing might be argued, as Berkeley showed, 
in the case of the other senses. We think we see a great 
deal more than we really see. 

But we need not press this particular point: for even 
if Professor Ryle were persuaded to admit that we see 
colours, smell smells and hear sounds, the admission need 
not damage his main thesis. Damage would only occur if 
the admission of colours and other sense-data meant the 
admission of private objects, observable only by the one 
percipient—you observing your sense-data, I observing 
mine, But this private account of sense-data, while it 
has been defended by some philosophers, has been denied 
by others. The question is open; and Professor Ryle 
could therefore admit sense-data while denying that they 
supported the theory of an inner theatre, an unseen College, 
the Ghost in the Machine. 

We have still, however, to consider perception from 
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the side of the subject. Is that a public business? Can 
other people observe me seeing or hearing? Professor 
Ryle’s answer is that they cannot. But the reason why 
they cannot is not what his critic supposes. The critic 
thinks that your act of seeing cannot be witnessed by 
me because the act is a private occurrence, private to 
you. Professor Ryle thinks that your act of hearing cannot 
be witnessed by me because your act of hearing cannot 
be witnessed by anyone, not even by you. There is no 
separate act of hearing to be witnessed, no occurrence 
to be observed. Compare a runner in a race. A man runs 
and he wins. Similarly, a man listens and he hears. To 
hear is to listen successfully, just as to win is to run 
successfully. The winning is not an occurrence in addition 
to the running. So hearing is not something in addition 
to listening. We can observe a man listening, but we 
cannot observe him hearing, for hearing is not an additional 
activity. 

Unlike many of Professor Ryle’s analogies, the com- 
parison here is hardly convincing. For one thing, we can, 
in fact, see a runner winning. His winning 7s an occurrence: 
he breasts the tape at a specific place and time. Similarly 
a man’s listening is one thing, his hearing is another. He 
may listen intently for nine seconds and, at the tenth 
second, hear. Before that tenth second he had not heard; 
after it, he had. However closely we may have watched 
him, observed his listening attitude, seen him smile with 
satisfaction and relax after achievement, it still makes 
sense to enquire, “‘ You did hear, didn’t you’”’? Professor 
Ryle does not succeed in showing that hearing and seeing 
are not private occurrences. 

If he is not successful with hearing and seeing, it could 
hardly be expected that he would succeed with imagination. 
If only you can know whether you have seen or heard, 
only you, one would expect, can know whether you have 
imagined. Professor Ryle’s theory of imagination and 
memory does indeed contain much that is stimulating and 
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original: he argues that when we imagine we do not see 
images, pretend-things; what we do is to seem to see, 
pretend to see, real things. To imagine is to seem to see, 
or to hear, or otherwise perceive. Thus he attempts to 
abolish the mental image, as he had attempted to dispense 
with the sensation. 

The latter attempt we did not find very convincing. 
It may be doubted whether the former is any more suc- 
cessful. But even if Professor Ryle were right in his 
abolition of images, and in his equation of imagining with 
seeming to see, he would not be justified in inferring what 
he wishes to infer: namely, that imagining is not an activity 
about whose occurrence only the imaginer can know, 
that it is not a private activity. For, as we saw above, 
seeing is a private occurrence; ‘seeming to see’ could 
hardly escape being private too. Only you can know 
whether you saw; only you can know whether you imagined. 


5. 

What we have rescued then from Professor Ryle’s 
razor is the inner life of feeling, aspiration, perception, 
imagination; with the proviso that we avoid the crude 
mistake of using the phrase ‘ inner life’ in a spatial sense. 

The inner life of what? Some would say the mind, 
the I, the ‘ pure Ego’, the spirit, the spiritual substance. 
A pure Ego, a spiritual substance, many philosophers have, 
rightly or wrongly, found elusive. Professor Ryle has an 
ingenious explanation of this elusiveness. The elusiveness, 
he argues, is genuine; what eludes us is not. There is no 
pure Ego, no spirit. . 

If we must not talk of spirits, what are we left with? 
What is Professor Ryle? What is that being who lives 
at Oxford, talks, hears, imagines, speculates, invents, 
makes epigrams, writes provocative papers? Professor 
Ryle, he himself would say, is a man, a human being. 
And perhaps that is the truth. The man, the human unit, 
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is the point from which we must start. That human being 
can behave physically, he can behave mentally, and he 
can behave spiritually. Socrates was wrong to deny that 
he could be fettered. Of course he could, and was. The 
Socratic, or Platonic, view of immortality may require a 
man to be a spirit, temporally encumbered by a body; 
but another view need not: the Christian view need not, 
for it teaches the resurrection of the body. Neither does 
morality commit us to holding that a human being is 
spirit only. Men are punished, not incorporeal spirits; 
Tommy Jones, not the pure Ego of Tommy Jones. When 
Tommy feels remorse he feels it at what the boy has done; 
juvenile delinquents are boys and girls; not youthful 
spirits. 

Thus, we can agree with Professor Ryle that the truism 
“a man is a man’ gives the truth, or the beginning of the 
truth, about man. But we must maintain against him, 
that there is sense in talking of a man’s inner, private life. 
Without this inner life he would not be what he is, as a 


man, a person and a moral being. 


E. J. FURLONG. 





TRINITY COLLEGE IN 1830 
(Part III) 


For a minority of the students, the world of examinations 
described in our last article represented the whole of the 
academic machine. But on the majority—those who lived 
in College or in the city during term-time—there was 
imposed the duty of more or less regular attendance on 
the religious and secular instruction provided for them. 
Details of the regulations governing this attendance may 
be found in the Discipline of Dublin University, which, 
being a practical and unofficial guide, may be trusted to 
give a fair picture of the de facto requirements. 

Attendance at Chapel, which was held at the forbidding 
hour of 6 a.m., was compulsory daily for those who lived 
in College, and even those who lived in the city had to 
attend four times a week. Doubtless the surplices, which 
at Oxford covered hunting pink, here served often to hide 
night-shirts, but the sluggard, though he might sleep in 
chapel, could not afford to oversleep too often in his bed 
without incurring serious censures. The religious instruction 
of the freshman was further safeguarded by compulsory 

itechetical lectures on the bible and the creeds; these 
were delivered once a week. 

Secular instruction was delivered in two forms: college 
lectures and tutorial classes. The former dealt with the 
Greek authors and the more difficult or specialized parts 
of the science course (and it should here be recalled that 
science then included logic and ethics), while the tutor 
instructed his pupils in the Latin authors and the re- 
mainder of the science course. 

Neither took the form of a lecture as the term is 
understood to-day. There was, no doubt, some exposition, 
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but the teacher proceeded mainly by the method of 
questioning his class or by putting them on in turn to 
translate a passage which they were supposed to have 
prepared. At the science lecture, which was held daily 
at 7, and the Greek lecture, which was held on three days 
a week at 8 or 9, the classes were large, and they seem 
to have been crowded, noisy and rather unprofitable 
affairs. “‘ Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday,” writes 
an undergraduate in 1809, “at nine o’clock I attend a 
Greek lecture (in Homer) from which I derive no advantage 
whatever, for among such a number some may be there for 
months and never have a question put to them, which 
has been my case’’.! At the tutor’s classes the numbers 
were much smaller, and the general atmosphere more 
informal and homely. Doubtless the teaching methods 
varied much from one tutor to another, but question and 
answer seem usually to have taken up much of the time. 
“Every day,” continues the undergraduate quoted above, 
“T attend a logic lecture in my tutor’s rooms at half past 
twelve and this is of great use to me. I am going on pretty 
well with that, and I assure you Mr. Kyle no later than 
yesterday told me that he was glad to find I could chop 
logic so well.” 

Novels of university life are almost as unreliable for 
the historian as are school stories, but it is perhaps legiti- 
mate to regard the account of a tutorial class in Charles 
O’ Malley, extravaganza though it obviously is, as derived 
ultimately from the actual procedure of this period. (Lever 
entered Trinity College in 1822.) Even if the fullest 
allowance is made for academic eccentricity and for the 
difficulty of heating Georgian buildings, it is doubtful 
whether a tutor would have attempted to conduct a class 
from beneath the bed-clothes, but the rest of the scene 
appears to be drawn from life. We may picture the tutor, 
seated in his favourite armchair and clothed perhaps in 
a medley of miscellaneous garments, receiving not so much 


1R. Henderson: A memoir of the late Rev. George Armstrong (London, 
1859), pp. 2-3. 
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an organised class as a dozen private pupils, and firing 
at them in turn a series of questions on small points of 
detail. The ease with which, in Charles O’ Malley, Webber 
substitutes himself for the tutor who has gone away to 
the country in the middle of term is not to be regarded 
as pure novelist’s licence, for such casual absences seem 
to have been fairly common. ‘‘ No cognizance,” it was 
said, “‘ was taken of irregularity either on the part of the 
lecturer or of the lectured, and consequently there was 
a great deal of it on both sides. A fellow was often absent 
from his class, the class oftener absented themselves from 
the fellow.’ 

By this means the College provided the undergraduate 
with a fairly thorough but inevitably pedestrian grounding 
in the content of his compulsory course. It was calculated 
to fill the needs of the plodder rather than the scholar. 
For the boy with sufficient ambition or intellectual curiosity 
to make him wish to get his teeth into something more 
substantial there was as yet no organized honors course, 
and he had largely to rely on private reading to educate 
himself above this minimum level. There were, however, 
a few professorial lectures which dealt either more pro- 
foundly with the subjects of the undergraduate course, 
or with other subjects that did not fall within its scope. 
The lectures in Divinity, Law and Hebrew were designed 
for bachelors, as were also the lectures delivered by the 
Professor of Mathematics, the latter being especially for 
the benefit of fellowship candidates. Lectures in relatively 
advanced mathematics were, however, given by the 
assistants to this Professor, and they were suited to the 
capacity of the premium-men among the undergraduates. 
. Professorial lectures in Greek were given once a week, and 
AS these were open to all students. The Professor of Natural 

Philosophy gave three times a week discourses which seem 
to have been mainly demonstrations of physical and 
mechanical experiments to illustrate the course in these 
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2 Dublin University Magazine, V, pp. 353-5. 
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subjects which was required of Junior Sophisters. The 
Professor of Astronomy also lectured to Junior Sophisters. 
In Brinkley’s day the lectures, though full and reasonably 
exhaustive, seem to have been fairly closely related to 
the content of the undergraduate course. With the appoint- 
ment of Hamilton there came a great change in their 
atmosphere and content: they were professorial lectures 
in the fullest sense, and paid no heed to the limitations 
of his audience. In his introductory lecture he used to 
sketch ‘‘ comprehensive views of the relations of Astronomy 
to... all the regions of thought which it touched... He 
was wont to indulge himself in refined and eloquent dis- 
quisition, in poetic language, quotation and allusion.” 
But the subsequent lectures were “‘ rigorously mathematical 
and demonstrative...it may be frankly acknowledged 
that only the learners who had more than ordinary 
largeness of mind could take in the full profit of his 
teaching.”’ $ 

The lectures of the Professors of Botany, Chemistry 
and Anatomy were open to the public, and they were 
occasionally attended by students who were not reading 
medicine. Whitley Stokes was still lecturing on natural 
history. The Professors of French and German and of 
Italian and Spanish received pupils in what were probably 
rather conversation and composition classes than lectures. 
The only subject which boasted a Professorship, but in 
which no lectures were delivered was Modern History. 
Francis Hodgkinson, who had held the chair since 1799, 
and who was to occupy it, without once breaking silence, 
till his death in 1840, can hardly have pleaded pre- 
occupation with the duties of his other chair (Canon and 
Civil Law), for he did not lecture in that subject either. 
It must be admitted, however, that the tradition of the 
Chair of Modern History was not one of great activity. 
In the eighteenth century Michael Kearney, interpreting 


3R. P. Graves: Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton (Dublin, 1882-9), 
i, 497-8. 
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liberally the qualifying adjective of the Chair, had made 
a great name for himself by delivering and publishing four 
lectures on the government of Rome, and his successor, 
Henry Dabzac, had gone one better by publishing eight 
on the government of England. But after 1790 there is 
no sign of any activity by the Professor, and such lectures 
in history as were delivered in the early nineteenth century 
owed their existence to a peculiar circumstance. George 
Miller, who had been elected a Fellow in 1789, aspired ten 
years later to the Chair of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, but was passed over in favour of his more 
forceful colleague, Thomas Elrington. In the same year 
Hodgkinson was elected Professor of Modern History, and 
Miller, apparently as a consolation prize, was appointed 
his assistant. Provost Kearney pointed out to him the 
reputation his brother had made by his four lectures on 
the history of Rome, and suggested that the relatively 
virgin field of truly modern history might well repay the 
tilling. Miller accordingly sat down to write a course of 
lectures on modern history, and, looking round for a frame- 
work round which to arrange his facts, “‘ was gradually 
led to perceive a real combination of events as the parts 
of one comprehensive plan of providential government.” 
The resulting course was a lucid, sensible, if somewhat 
pietistic review of European history delivered at first 
to an audience “ more remarkable for its intelligence than 
its numbers,” but attracting each year more and more of the 
University and the public, till it had to be given in the 
Examination Hall. In 1804 Miller resigned his Fellowship 
for a living in Co. Fermanagh, but arrangements were 
made that he should continue for a while with his lectures, 


4 Dublin University Magazine, XVII, 688 (1841). The lectures were 
published as Lectures on the philosophy of modern history (8 vols., Dublin, 
1816-28), and re-issued in a four-volume edition as History philosophically 
illustrated (London, 1832). 

Miller was a Tory, and his Providential theories were naturally dis- 
pleasing to the Whig believers in inevitable progress. The Edinburgh 
Review, therefore, breaking a butterfly on a wheel in characteristic fashion, 
devoted fifty pages to demolishing him (Vol. L, p. 289, 1830). 
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and receive a salary of £100 a year while he did so. This 
lasted until 1811, but since that date lectures in history 
appeared to have lapsed altogether. 

In every University, no matter how efficient may be 
the teaching which it provides in its official lectures and 
classes, there exists a residual demand which can be 
satisfied only by private tuition. The advantages to be 
gained from individual attention, or at least tuition in 
very small groups, are of course obvious; but university 
teachers are often baffled as well as irritated by the 
eagerness of their students to pay considerable fees for 
attendance at classes of fifty or a hundred where the 
substance of their lectures is doled out once more. This 
curious phenomenon may be explained by the general 
tendency to preserve higher standards in lecturing than in 
examining, so that the grinder is able, by the use of a cram- 
ming technique which the lecturer would disdain to use, 
and by a judicious selection of tips and spot questions, to 
raise to the pass level students on whom the liberal and 
academic qualities of the official lectures are wasted. 
Nowadays it is only the weaker pass student, and especially 
in professional or technological examinations, who regularly 
resorts to the grinder or the coach. But in 1830 things 
were very different. The idler and dullard were as dependent 
on this prop as they are to-day, but the aspirant for the 
highest prizes and honors was also in the habit of supple- 
menting his lectures and reading with private tuition to 
an extent which we now find surprising. Graduates reading 
for fellowship were usually compelled, if they had not 
private means, to devote some of their time to giving 
grinds, and there were always plenty of medal candidates 
willing to employ them. There were usually, in addition, 
a number of Masters of Arts who lived in College and 
devoted their whole time to grinding, their customers 
ranging from the dullest pass-men to the fellowship 
candidates themselves. 

This state of affairs was by no means peculiar to Dublin. 
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Private tuition at Cambridge had become, by 1830, the 
principal medium of instruction for the first-class tripos 
candidates. In 1781 the College tutors, feeling themselves 
in danger of being undercut and deprived of their audience 
by the private tutors, in the same way as they themselves 
had successfully diverted the undergraduates from at- 
tendance on the Professors’ lectures, induced the University 
to take the extraordinary step of requiring from honors 
candidates at the degree examination a declaration that 
they had not had private tuition within the past two years. 
The regulation was, of course, quite impossible to enforce, 
and it was eventually dropped in 1824. It was not until 
the number and the efficiency of the College tutors was 
increased in the middle of the century that the coach 
ceased to be the dominating factor in university teaching 
and sank back to a normal, subsidiary position.® 

In Dublin, however, the College tutors, though they 
doubtless despised the cramming methods of a few of the 
grinders, looked on them in general as allies rather than 
rivals. It was generally realized that the College teaching 
had to be directed at the student of average, or slightly 
below average capacity, and that gaps at both ends of the 
scale remained which were more naturally filled by private 
teaching than by solitary reading. 

The powerful influence of the quarterly examination 
system on the methods of learning employed at this time 
in Trinity College may be seen not only in the catechetical 
nature of the tutorial lectures and in the importance 
attached to the grinder, but also in the text-books that 
were most widely used. In the early nineteenth century 
the number of classical texts and mathematical, physical 
and philosophical primers, prepared specifically im usum 
auventutis Academiae Dublinensis was surprisingly large.’ 


5D. A. Winstanley : Harly Victorian Cambridge (Cambridge, 1940), 
pp. 410-3. 

6 We have traced 85 works published between 1800 and 1850 which 
appear to be inspired directly by the requirements of the entrance examin- 
ation or the undergraduate course in arts. 
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They varied greatly, of course, in quality. At one end of 
the scale were scholarly, well-printed texts with com- 
mentaries sufficient to make the text comprehensible to 
the hard-working pass-man. Books of this kind were 
in some cases actually commissioned by the Board: some 
of John Walker’s classical editions were produced under 
the terms of a contract made with the College in 1833. 
Similarly, the mathematical works by Stack, Robinson 
and Lloyd mentioned earlier were thoroughly reputable 
text-books. But from this high level one descends by a 
series of almost imperceptible steps to the veriest cram- 
book whose avowed and only purpose is to enable the 
student who would otherwise be cautioned to mouth his 
way, parrot-wise, through his quarterly examination. 
Many of the mathematical or logical works contained 
“spot questions’ (the compiler being considerate enough 
in one case to distinguish with an asterisk the question 
which ‘even the most indolent student would be able 
to answer ’’),? and some of them proceeded entirely by the 
catechetical method, which ‘though objectionable in 
many respects is that best suited to the multitude of 
readers.” ® It must be allowed that in many cases the 
author admitted with disarming candour in his preface 
the lowly nature of his labour. “ My exclusive object is 
to be practically useful,” wrote Daniel Spillan in the 
preface of his translation of Demosthenes (Dublin, 1823). 
“T have therefore rendered the author word for word, 
with the accuracy of a lexicographer, and I have paid no 
farther regard to the diction in which I clothed his ideas 
than to take care that it should be perfectly intelligible 
to the meanest capacity.” J. A. Phillips similarly prefaces 
his edition of Terence (Dublin, 1836) with the remark that 
“the plays appointed for undergraduates who aspire to 
honors have been omitted, and the character of the 


7 Preface to D. Lardner : A series of lectures on Locke’s essay (Dublin, 
1824). 
8 A.M.: A contraction of Locke’s essay (Dublin, 1829). 
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annotations has been adapted to those who are not 
sufficiently advanced to appreciate the niceties of critical 
research.” 

The motives which led men who were often first-class 
scholars to stoop to this work are to be found, of course, 
in the steady and considerable sale which cram-books could 
be relied on to enjoy, if they paid due regard to the capacity 
of the student and the habits of the examiners. This was 
often admitted in the prefaces with equal frankness. 
Walker, in particular, parades a plaintive fastidiousness. 
“In any literary work in which I am now engaged,” he 
writes, four years after his expulsion from Fellowship, “ I 
must submit to be controlled by circumstances and not 
attempt to follow the leaning of my own judgement or 
taste. Were it otherwise the critic may be assured that 
this publication would never have seen the light.’’® Thirteen 
years later he makes the same weary complaint, for the 
iron has not yet eaten into his soul. ‘‘ The manner in 
which I treat this subject has been determined by necessity 
rather than choice. Were I at liberty to pursue it according 
to the dictates of my own judgement I should certainly 
not have taken for the basis of my work that piece on 
which I now offer a comment.” !° 

An anonymous rival of Walker’s, who published in 
1826 The compendium of logic used in the University of 
Dublin ... adapted exclusively for the use of students, is 
even more outspoken. ‘In publishing a commentary 
upon Murray’s Logic,’’ he writes, “it is scarcely necessary 
to disavow any claim to literary or scientific merit. The 
emoluments of the sale are the only inducements for stooping 
to the, task.” 

It is all the more pathetic, therefore, to realize how often 
financial embarrassment continued to dog the footsteps 
even of those scholars who stooped to this means of making 


9 Preface to J. Walker : The first, second and sixth books of Euclid..., 
for the use of younger students. (Dublin, 1808.) 

10 J. Walker: A familiar commentary on the compendium of logic used 
by undergraduates in the University of Dublin (Glasgow, 1821). 
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aliving. Isaac Butt’s edition of the Fast: (1833) represented 
but one incident in a life-long and mainly unsuccessful 
struggle against debt, and Daniel Spillan, who graduated 
with honors in 1822 and published numerous translations 
of classical texts as well as medical cram-books, died as a 
pauper in the St. Pancras’ workhouse. There was, however, 
one colourful figure of this period who managed to make of 
his grinding and textbook-writing days in Dublin a useful 
apprenticeship to a profitable career. Dionysius Lardner, 
who graduated in 1816, was one of the first to realise the 
profitable market that existed in the growing appetite of 
the middle classes for suitably digested scientific knowledge, 
and he had, as well as a basis of sound scholarship, a 
genius for popularization and for enlisting the co-operation 
of eminent men. His appointment to the Chair of Natural 
Philosophy at University College, London, gave him an 
assured vantage-point from which to pour out a flood 
of popular lectures, text-books and cyclopedias, and his 
profits from these ventures were more than sufficient to 


pay for such indiscretions as a bill for £8,000 damages for 
eloping with the wife of a cavalry officer. 


R. B. McDOWELL. 
D. A. WEBB. 





THE CURSE OF THE ALKMAIONIDAI.*—I. 
THE ORIGIN AND EARLY History. 


THE Alkmaionidai are unique in the history of Athens in 
the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. for their consistent 
opposition to the rest of the great families. After the 
expulsion of the tyrants, this opposition presents itself 
as between the nobility on the one hand and the 
Alkmaionidai on the other, together with their supporters 
from the lower classes. This continued even into the second 
half of the fifth century, when the great houses, with 
Kimon as their leader and after his death under Thoukydides 
the son of Melesias, formed a clear opposition to the 
Alkmaionid Perikles, which was in general reflected in 
‘divergent policies towards Sparta and Persia. This con- 
sistent perversity of the Alkmaionidai in pursuing a course 
contrary to the generally defined interests of their class 
is unnatural enough to require a special explanation, and 
other than merely the extraordinary ambition of individual 
and isolated members. What is really impressive in all 
the chequered history of this family is its solidarity and 
unity. It stretches, a strong thread, through two centuries, 
and those the greatest centuries, of Athenian history, 
drawing to itself other threads to form varying patterns, 
but never in the least losing its own identity and character. 

Before the sixth century B.c. the Alkmaionidai were 
evidently a distinguished family, but there is no suggestion 
that they were in any way unique. As a hall-mark of 
distinction, the names of Alkmaion and Megakles occur in the 
early king-lists,! but without further mention; the family 


* I wish to acknowledge the encouragement and assistance of Professor 
H. W. Parke throughout this work. 
1 Klio II (1902): Jacoby, Die Attische Konigsliste. 
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was thus of the Eupatridai, whom later authors said were 
an aristocracy founded by Theseus.? The first historical 
mention is of an incident which, in its vagueness and 
mystery, seems to embody something of the enigmatic 
quality of the family itself. Reports are given, varying in 
length, details, and actual facts, by authors as far removed 
in time and historical repute as Herodotus and Pausanias. 

The facts which emerge as beyond doubt are that some 
time before Solon’s archonship, a young man named 
Kylon tried to establish a tyranny in Athens. His plan 
failed and he was besieged in the Acropolis, under the 
protection of Athene; then an agreement was reached and 
a safe-conduct was promised, or perhaps the suppliants 
were protected in some other way, in any event this agree- 
ment was broken, Kylon’s followers were slain, and the 
blame fell on the Alkmaionidai, who were punished by 
exile. 

In none of the accounts is a clear indication given of 
the date.? And although our earliest authorites, Herodotus 
and Thucydides, both admit that the Alkmaionidai, and 
they alone, were held responsible for the slaying of the 
conspirators, yet they fail to record the name of the person 
in charge of the siege. Herodotus (V. 71. 2) says that 
“the Prytanets of the Naukraroi who at that time ruled 
Athens ’’ were responsible. Thucydides, in a passage 
(I. 126, 8) where he plainly makes it his business to correct 
Herodotus, attributes the deed to the nine archons. It 
has been assumed that here both Herodotus and Thucydides 
deliberately suppress the facts in order to clear the 
Alkmaionidai. Jacoby ‘4 says, for instance, ‘“‘ The addition 


2H. T. Wade-Gery : C.Q. XXV (1931), lff. 

3 For summaries of the evidence : C. A. H. IV, 661-3. A. W. Gomme, 
Hist. Comm. on Thuc. (1945), 428ff. T. J. Cadoux in J. H.S. LXVIII 
(1948), 91. It is no longer necessary to refute the theory of de Sanctis 
(Atthis,* 280ff.) and Beloch (G. G.I. 2, 302-9). In general the evidence 
against this has been stated by L. Moulinier in Rev. d. Ht. Anc. XLVIII 
(1946), 151-202. In particular, the use of the demotikon of Myron to 
support the theory has been shown to be false by Cadoux op. cit. 115 
and by F. Jacoby, Atthis, p. 367n. 81. 

4op. cit. p. 187. 
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(i.e. of the note explaining the power of the archons) 
shows that Thucydides too wished to absolve the 
Alkmeonids.”” That Herodotus should have done this 
wittingly and deliberately would be surprising’, but that 
Thucydides should do it is just incredible. It is much 
simpler to believe that both authors accepted the current 
Alkmaionid account, which in both cases is quite coherent, 
but that Herodotus either misunderstood his informant 
or accepted uncritically a detail which, through his 
unfamiliarity with the Athenian constitution, he could 
not contradict, and that Thucydides corrected this and 
added further details. Both authors leave the implication 
that the condemnation of the Alkmaionidai was unfair 
to appear in the inconsistency between the numbers of 
the persons in charge of the siege and the fact that the 
one family alone was blamed. It is plain enough that both 
historians consider the charge against the Alkmaionidai 
unfair, but the facts came from the traditions of the 
families concerned, particularly the Alkmaionidai, and it 
is not necessary to assume a suppression of the facts by 
either author; the suppression was due to family tradition. 

The next, account of the affair was given by Aristotle 
in his Athenaion Politeia; the name of the person respon- 
sible has, however, been lost. This is supplied in the 
epitome of Herakleides Lembos as ‘“‘ the party of Megakles.” 
A similar account is given by Plutarch (Vit. Sol. 12), 
but here he is obviously somewhat uncertain ; he says 
first that ‘‘ Megakles the archon’, persuaded the followers 
of Kylon to come to trial. Then a sentence later he says: 
““ Megakles and his fellow-archons ’’ were those who actually 
did the killing. It would appear from this and from the 
account of Herakleides Lembos that there was a tradition 


5 Herodotus was certainly pro-Alkmaionid, but either not sufficiently 
so or possibly too uncritical in his admiration to recognise in the long 
account of the debt of Kleisthenes to his grand-father, tyrant of Sicyon, 
a clever and telling piece of anti-Alkmaionid propaganda. See below. If, 
then, he took the trouble to suppress the detail of Megakles’ archonship 
in 636 B.c. it would be unusual. 
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different from that of Herodotus and Thucydides which 
said that Megakles was archon and solely responsbile, by 
which it was meant presumably that Megakles was Archon 
Eponymos. The mention of ‘“ Megakles and his fellow- 
archons ”’ will then be due to a desire to compromise with 
the authoritative account of Thucydides. 

The same difficulty arises in trying to decide how and 
why Megakles sinned and brought a curse on all his family.® 
The account of Herodotus (V. 71) suggests that the real 
reason for the blood-guilt of the Alkmaionidai consisted 
in the deception practised by the Prytaneis of the Naukraroi 
who had promised the Kylonians their lives, and then 
broke their promise. This seems somewhat metaphysical 
for the seventh century, and if we rely on the account 
of Herodotus alone, we must conclude that the crime of 
the Alkmaionidai consisted in the fact that the Kylonians 
had been accepted as suppliants and that their rights as 
such had been violated. Thucydides (I. 126. 10) gives 
substantially the same story. He adds, however, that, 
after Kylon and his brother escaped, some even died of 
starvation, and that, all being badly off for food and 
water, they became suppliants at the altar’ on the 
Acropolis. The Athenians, however, when they saw them 
dying in the temple, took them out on condition that no 
harm should come to them, and then killed them. 
Thucydides thus mentions the deception, in this agreeing 
with Herodotus, but he goes further and says that some 
of the followers of Kylon were slain actually on the altars 
of the Semnai. This last detail is, however, not the reason 
for the blood-guilt, but merely an additional element in it. 

The account of Plutarch is far different, He says 
(Vit. Sol. 12) that Megakles, the archon, persuaded the 
Kylonians to stand trial, and that they then tied a cord 
to the statue, paying it out as they descended until they 


6 The latest discussion of the problem by L. Moulinier op. cit. p. 148 
says merely—‘‘ On voit trés bien qu’il s’agit d’une de ces affaires banales 
de suppliants massacrés.”’ 

7 Gomme ad loc. suggests the cult-statue of Athene Polias. 
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came to the altars of the Semnai where the cord broke 
“of its own accord.”” At this Megakles and his fellow- 
archons set upon them, thinking that the Goddess had 
disclaimed their supplication. This is a circumstantial 
account which corresponds closely with that of Thucydides; 
especially significant is the mention of the altars of the 
Semnai, for this gives a verisimilitude to the account, 
introducing a detail which looms large in the other story. 
This account of Plutarch includes the name of the archon 
Megakles and gives him a decisive part in the action. 
But he is named only to be cleared of blame, for it was 
the Goddess herself who indicated as plainly as she could 
that the followers of Kylon were no longer under her 
protection. Plutarch is, however, obviously embarrassed 
by the varying accounts, and, after mentioning the fact 
that some of the Kylonians were slain on the altars, goes 
on to say : “As a result of this, they were called Accursed 
and were hated ’’—where we can only take as subject 
Megakles and his fellow-archons. That this is not accurate 
is shown in the next sentence, where he says that the 
Kylonians who survived always kept up the faction against 
the descendants of Megakles.® 

We are thus left with two accounts, that of Herodotus 
and Thucydides and that of Plutarch. Both are implicit 
defences of the Alkmaionidai, and probably have their 
origin in the family tradition, not to say propaganda. In 
the first case the defence consists in the omission of the 
name of Megakles as archon, with the implication that the 


8 There is one odd detail in Plutarch’s account of the affair. He says— 
“Only those (of the Kylonians) were spared who made supplication to 
their wives.” ‘“‘ Their”? must be referred to the archons, and unless it was 
thought that the wives were spectators of the affair and thus available, 
the sentence implies a far wider pursuit of the followers of Kylon than 
merely on the slopes of the Acropolis. It must mean a general ‘‘ hue and 
ery” for them throughout the city ; which could easily have happened, 
for we are not to suppose that the besiegers were able to kill all of them 
at once. Furthermore, the supplication of the wives, rather than an 
appeal to justice or the protection of the law, seems a genuine touch and 
more in accordance with the position of the chief magistrates of the city 
before the time of written laws. 
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connection of the curse with the Alkmaionidai alone was 
unfair, because other men, and so other families, were 
involved also. In the second story, the name of the archon 
Megakles is admitted and he plays a central part, but his 
action is justified because, in the breaking of the cord, 
the Goddess had signified her rejection of the suppliants 
from under her protection. 

It would seem that the second is later in time, and it 
is hard to avoid the conclusion that had the story of the 
cord been current at the time when Herodotus was in 
Athens and writing his history, he would not have failed 
to record it. For he was interested in ritual which had 
the scent of high antiquity, and moreover he mentions 
another instance of ritual dedication by means of a cord.® 
This allows a very tentative terminus post quem of about 
435 B.c.,!° and since the curse of the Alkmaionidai was 
made a political issue for the last time when the Spartans, 
just before the Peloponnesian war, told the Athenians to 
drive out the curse—intending thereby to get rid of 
Perikles (Thuc. I. 126. 2),—this defence of the Alkmaionidai 
should belong to that occasion. It is very difficult, however, 
to see how a new element could be introduced into an old 
story at so late a date. Although this is uncertain, it is 
nevertheless clear that the motives and aims of the two 
stories are different. In the one it was suggested that 
a number of persons was equally to blame for the crime 
and was thus equally subject to the curse ; in the same 
spirit, the name of the member of the family who happened 
to be among those responsible was omitted. In this account 
the violation of the sanctuary of the Goddess remains and 
consequently the curse. In the other, the Alkmaionidai 
admit complicity, declare the name of the person respon- 
sible, but go on to point out that the killing was justified 


91. 26.2. The people of Ephesos, besieged by Kroisos, connect the 
city of the temple of Arternis outside the walls by means of a rope. On 
this idea see Nilsson, Gesch. d. Griech, Relig, I, p. 69. 

10 See J. E. Powell, The Hist. of Hdt. Camb. (1939), pp. 82-3, on the 
connection of his discussion of the Kylon incident with the Spartan 
accusation. 
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and that it could even be taken that the Goddess had 
ordered it. This latter account is logically later in time, 
for once the name of Megakles had been admitted, there 
could be no point in trying to suppress it ; but there is 
too little evidence to allow of a more precise dating. 

To the question, then, What really happened? answer 
is impossible. Conclusions can only be very general and 
tentative. There is an obvious difficulty in trying to 
arrest people who have taken refuge in a religious sanctuary. 
They must not be permitted to die there ; but even if a 
close watch is kept and the person is carried out when in 
exhaustion and unable to resist, one can yet become 
accursed as in the case of the Spartans and Pausanias. 
The difficulties in doing this when a large number of 
persons is involved become insuperable, since they will 
certainly not all reach an adequate exhaustion at the 
same time, and, while some may die and others faint, 
yet others may be capable of resistance and there will be 
bloodshed in the shrine. Faced with this difficulty, 
Megakles came to terms; the conspirators were to be 
allowed their lives if they gave themselves up. Then, 
just as the normal arrest was taking place, the followers 
of Kylon were massacred. Had they tied a cord to the 
statue of Athene and had this broken, as though the 
Goddess assented to their death? Or had the leading men 
seen an avenue and tried to escape, precipitating the 
massacre? The problem cannot be solved. 

But the action of the aristocracy is equally unexpected 
and difficult to explain. Had they agreed in principle 
with Megakles, then an expiation could have been 
arranged.!4 But the solemn trial, the exile of all the living 

11 There is a somewhat similar case (see H. W. Parke, Delphic Oracle, 
p. 141) reported in Suidas, where Pythagoras overthrew the Ephesian 
oligarchy and became tyrant, slaying, in the process, some opponents in 
sanctuary in a temple (one of whose daughters hanged herself there). 
This was followed by plague and famine ; Delphi, when consulted, pre- 
scribed the building of a new temple and the paying of funeral rites to 
the dead. This happened before the time of Kyros, the Persian, i.e. before 
the middle of the sixth century B.c. Moreover, it was Delphi who prescribed 


for the expiation of the curse that resulted from the slaying of Pausanias. 
Thue. I, 134.4. 
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of the family, and the casting out of the bones of the 
dead, indicate beyond doubt that the rest of the aristocracy 
considered the execution by Megakles far more heinous 
a crime than the original attempt at tyranny. This is 
very strange, for the laws against tyranny or indeed against 
any attempt to subvert the established constitution, far 
from being mild as Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 16. 10) characterises 
them, were in fact very severe.12 Megakles, it is true, 
exceeded his rights and, before the conspirators could 
be branded as atmo: and sent from the country, he slew 
them, in circumstances perhaps involving sacrilege. But 
if, as one should have expected, the aristocracy were 
hostile to an attempt by one of its members to seize supreme 
power, this slight anticipation of constitutional action 
should not have troubled them overmuch. There must 
have been some quality in the action itself and its sacrilege 
which suddenly frightened or antagonised the rest of the 
aristocracy and made them react far more violently than 
Megakles ever foresaw. In fact, the crime of the Kylonians 
now fades into the background as if it were no crime at 
all, and there stands out instead the guilt of Megakles 
in punishing it, a stain that lasts through two hundred 
years of Attic history. 

Why did the aristocracy act so strangely? Jacoby’s 
answer 1% is that it was a political trick to get rid of a 
family whose reform tendencies had been an embarrass- 
ment to the aristocracy for many years before Kylon, 
that it was in fact the culmination of a long antagonism 
between the Alkmaionidai and the other great families. 
If we accept this, we assume that Megakles failed to see 
what was at stake ; for it would have been more effective 


12 See Busolt, Griech. Staats, I, 234 n. 1. 

13 Atthis, p. 271 n. 222: “ This rift (i.e. between the Alkmaionidai 
and the rest of the clans in the sixth century), in my opinion, is not the 
consequence of the deep insult inflicted on the former by the sentence of 
their equals in rank, but conversely the sentence is a product of the 
antagonism which therefore must be dated back to the seventh century.” 
But this relegates the explanation of the antagonism to the blank pages 
of lost Attic history. 
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to leave the followers of Kylon alive, forcing the aristocracy 
to take action against them and thus divide their ranks, 
or even to take sides with Kylon against the aristocracy. 
But to kill them in circumstances which were likely to 
lead to sacrilege was to play into the hands of the 
aristocracy. 

This looks far more as if it were the first decisive step 
of the Alkmaionidai. If there had not been open hostility 
between them and the rest of the nobility, if this was the 
first time that they had really acted apart, then the action 
of Megakles is explained, for he took, as it were, on himself 
the business of judging and executing summarily the 
enemies of the state. It fits with the picture of the 
Alkmaionidai that we find in Kleisthenes, in Perikles, in 
Alkibiades ; the assumption of knowledge and competence 
beyond other men is a characteristic of this proud and 
able family. 

The charge of sacrilege was taken very seriously and 
the Alkmaionidai were tried by a court of three hundred 
chosen from the noble families, with Myron of Phlya 
as the accuser. The penalty for the crime was perpetual 
exile, as Aristotle says, although neither Herodotus nor 
Thucydides mentions this ; the former does not mention 
the punishment, and Thucydides speaks merely of expulsion. 
It is, however, quite understandable that the Alkmaionidai, 
now back in the city, should be nothing loath to forget 
that their family had been sentenced to exile for ever. 
With this penalty on the living went the casting out of 
the bones of the dead, although this has been disputed 
in various ways. It has been doubted that, if the bones 
were cast out before 600 B.c., they would then be available 


14 Plut. Vit. Sol. 12. See J. H. Oliver, The Athenian Expounders of 
the Sacred and Ancestral Law, John Hopkins Press, 1950, p. 66, for a some- 
what conjectural-explanation of the number three hundred on the basis 
of the Old Attic trittyes. 

15 This sentence was passed on the Peisistratidai ; for, if we can trust 
the testimony of Marcellinos, Life of Thuc. 20, that must be the meaning 
of the statement that after the disaster in Sicily the Athenians recalled 
all their exiles except the Peisistratidai. 
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for a second casting out. But, as Glotz remarks, it is most 
likely that the Alkmaionidai gathered up the relics and 
preserved them carefully till the day of their return. 
Again, it has been suggested that Aristotle has confused 
the happenings of 508 B.c. with those of 636 B.c., and 
read the later events into the past.!® This is hard to 
believe and leaves Isagoras’ action in 508 B.c. without 
a precedent. Unless the bones of the dead had been 
sentenced to be cast out previously, Isagoras would have 
found it impossible to take such action ; for his investi- 
gation found that seven hundred families were accursed, 
but there is no indication that the bones of their dead 
were cast out too. Why not?—unless the Alkmaionidai 
only had already been barred from burying on Attic soil. 
A third objection consists, not in denying that there was 
a casting out of bones, but in the assertion that the bones 
were cast out because the culprits were dead. This means 
dating the trial to about 600 B.c. But (among many 
objections which could be raised) why are we to assume 
that Megakles, who may have been about thirty at the 
time of the massacre, should have died before he was 
sixty-five? The assumption that the culprit was dead 
and that this was the reason for the casting out of the 
bones ignores the real meaning of the action, which was 
the destruction of the family tomb and the refusal of 
burial rights in home soil to the family. This corresponded 
to the sentence of perpetual exile passed on the living, 
for thus the dead too were to be deprived of their honours, 


16 In particular, it has been suggested by Prof. Wade-Gery in J. H.S., 
LXIX (1949), p. 83, that ‘“‘ the document (known to Aristotle and Plutarch 
but probably not to Thucydides) which speaks of bones being dug up, 
belonged to 508 and not to Solon’s time.”” The two documents which can 
be definitely dated to these years are (a) The stele bearing the proscription 
of the tryants (Thuc. VI. 55.1), and (b) The bronze stele set up by the 
Athenians after the expulsion of Kleomenes, bearing the names of those 
Athenian partisans of his who had been condemnded to death. In the 
case of the Alkmaionidai, if Isagoras had engraved their expulsion on a 
stele, this would surely have been destroyed on their return. On the other 
hand, a stele set up by the people after their return, recording—among 
other things—the restoration of the bones, could scarcely have been mis- 
understood by Aristotle as referring to a casting out in 636. 
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rendered to them by the piety of descendants, and not 
only that, but even of a place where their bones could 
rest in the country in which they had lived. It is merely 
the extension to a whole family of the sentence passed on 
Themistokles,?” with the inclusion (natural to a Greek of 
the seventh century) of the dead as well as the living. 
The whole family was to be rooted out of Attica. The 
action taken against the Kypselids in 583/2 B.c. is a clear 
parallel. The notice of this in Photius says that the 
affair was inscribed on a stele and the inscription read— 
"EEWAnG ein Kufeddav yevéa. The word é&&An¢ expresses 
the aim of the action taken against the Alkmaionidai. 
The casting our of the bones is not mentioned either 
for 636 B.c. or for 508 B.c. by Herodotus, although 
Thucydides expressly calls attention to it. It can be 
taken that this is another case of correction or deliberate 
amplification of Herodotus by Thucydides, and _ the 
participles (I. 126. 12) tAavvovreg and aveAdvteg may be 
understood as an explanation of what such an expulsion 
entails—as if he had said : “‘ Expulsion in this sense applies 
not only to the living but to the dead also.” If this is 
correct, the action of 508 B.c. is explained as an imitation 
of what had been in 636 B.c. a religious rite, and also asa 
completion of it, for Isagoras will have asserted that he 
was only re-enforcing the sentence passed on the accused 
of 636 B.c. which had been violated by the return of the 
Alkmaionidai. This explanation fits with the sentence of 
perpetual exile on the living and with the fact that the 
Alkmaionidai alone were connected with the curse, for 
it was the rooting out of one single, complete family.” 
The trial was religious, but certainly the case was 
complex and a multitude of interests was involved. For 
the ritual elements in the trial need not have excluded a 


17 Thuc. I. 138. 6, where it is said his bones could not be buried in 
Attica. 

18 Frag. of Ephoros in Nic. of Damasc. F. H. G III, p. 394. See Glotz, 
Solidarité, 460. 

19 Thuc. I, 126, 11. expressly uses the singular. 
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political motive on the part of the ambitious among the 
nobility to rid themselves of a dangerous family ; then 
there must have been personal feelings of anger and revenge, 
for Kylon was himself a noble (that he escaped only 
increased this motive) and Herodotus (V. 71) describes 
his followers as “‘a club of his fellows’, which can only 
mean young noblemen. Then the state had suffered 
economically and strategically, for Kylon was supported 
by his father-in-law, Theagenes of Megara, and one of 
the first results must have been the alienation of Megara 
and Salamis, no small blow to an Athens young in trade 
(Plut. Sol. 12). 

Herodotus uses very vivid language speaking of the 
guilt of the Alkmaionidai ; he says (V. 71): “‘ thus they 
were called the accursed of the Athenians.’’ Thucydides 
(I. 126. 11) says: “‘as a result of this they and their 
descendants were called accursed and sinners against the 
Goddess”, and Plutarch (Sol. 12) uses a similarly personal 
phrase—‘‘ being called accursed they were hated.” The 
implication of this is that the family received the name 
of ‘‘ Accursed’’ and were perhaps pointed out as such 
in the city. Further, the religious implication of perpetual 
exile is that the attention of the murdered dead was 
directed against the family always, and that the city wished 
to avoid any part of this. For even in the fifth and fourth 
centuries in Athens the belief still survived that the souls 
of murdered men wandered in wrath without rest until 
they were avenged.2® The Alkmaionidai were under a 
curse, and to an age that lacked the critical detachment 
of sophism, a blood-curse brought fear and horror, even 
if the more advanced aristocracy were sceptical. 

At the time of the second expulsion in 508 B.c., a 
cynic might object that feeling was deliberately aroused 
by Isagoras. That is probable; but it was essentially 
religious feeling and not merely feelings of anger and 
desire for revenge, for the Alkmaionidai had committed 


20 See Rohde, Psyche (Eng. trans.), pp. 174-82, with authorities quoted. 
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no crime, and it was as the “ Accursed”’ that Isagoras 
obtained their expulsion. The motive was _ political,”! 
but the feeling which he tried to arouse was religious,” 
and for the moment he had little difficulty, for he was 
able to go to the length of digging up the dead of the 
Alkmaionidai and casting their bones over the borders. 

But the triumph of Isagoras did not last for long, 
and his action is more important in showing what he 
thought he could accomplish, than what he actually did ; 
it shows rather what power the curse had for more than 
a century than what it had in 508 B.c., for this year was 
decisive and represents a turning point in the fortunes 
of the Alkmaionidai. 

There is no account at all of the first exile of the family. 
Perhaps, as later, the Alkmaionidai went to Delphi,?* and 
certainly there is a strong connection between their family 
and the oracle. An Alkmaion, who was probably the son 
of Megakles the archon, led the Athenian forces in the 
First Sacred War,”4 and this expedition must have taken 
place during Solon’s period of control in Athens, for 
Aeschines (3. 107) says that support was given to the 
oracle on Solon’s advice. There is also a connection 
between Solon and the oracle (Plut. Sol. 11) ; and, in 
addition, Delphi received special mention in his legis- 
lation. 


21 The words of Herodotus (V. 70.2) show that Isagoras selected the 
curse as a political weapon because he could connect the Alkmaionidai 
with it as well as their supporters, whereas he and his friends had no 
share in it at all. 

22 For a modern parallel, compare the scene at Tyburn on 30th January, 
1661 (Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Bray, p. 239, and Pepys’, ed. Wheatley, I, 337), 
when the bodies of Cromwell and his associates were dragged from their 
tomb in Westminster and hanged on the gallows, and later the heads 
were on exhibition at the southern end of Westminster Hall. The mixture 
of idealism and crude melodrama contrasts oddly with the cynical ruth- 
lessness of Isagoras. 

23 Alternatively, as suggested in C. A. H., IV, p. 59, they may have 
fled to Kleisthenes of Sicyon. Herodotus, however, gives no hint of this 
in his account of the wooing of Agariste, and it is unlikely that Kleisthenes 
could have been in power as early as 600 B.c. 

24 Plut. Sol. 11. 

25 Plato: Phaedrus 235D. Schol. Plut. Sol. 25. 
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All this goes to indicate some connection between 
Delphi and the return of the Alkmaionidai ; but a difficulty 
is presented by the visit of Epimenides and his purification 
of Athens, for Plutarch connects him closely with Solon. 
If this is true, then, in view of Aristotle’s statement that 
Epimenides purified the city from the consequences of 
the Alkmaionid crime, it could not be maintained that 
Solon was instrumental in bringing back the family. 
Jacoby,” however, is certainly right in rejecting the 
connection of Epimenides with Solon, and asserting that 
the introduction of the seer is rather to be regarded as 
an action of the aristocracy, before the threat of increasing 
Delphic influence in Athenian affairs. For Epimenides 
was hostile to Delphi?’ and his purification represents 
an assertion of the old Eupatrid domination in religious 
matters as against the ignoble wealthy who now had the 
support of Delphi and Solon. Jacoby, regarding the trial 
as having taken place about 600 B.c., connects the visit 
of Epimenides with that. On our view it must be connected 


rather with the advance of Delphi, to which her support 
of the Alkmaionidai must have given a sinister light in 
the eyes of the Eupatridai. About 596 B.c.,8 then, the 


26 Atthis, p. 39. 

27 Prof. Parke has pointed out to me that this must be the inter- 
pretation of the story in Plut. Mor., 409E, where Epimenides is reported 
as having received a doubtful and ambiguous oracle and having made a 
somewhat cynical comment. 

28 The date of Epimenides’ visit is also in dispute. Diogenes Laertius I, 
110, says that he came to Athens in 01. 46 = 596/2 B.c. This is supported 
fairly closely by Eusebios (see Cadoux op. cit., p. 96) and the Ath. Pol. 1 
implies a date somewhat before Solon’s archonship. Suidas gives the 
date as 01. 44 = 604/0 B.c. Plato, however, dates him to “ten years 
before the Persian wars’’ (Laws, 642D). In his note on this passage, 
England says: ‘‘ Here Plato (dramatically) ascribes to the Cretan an 
amusing ignorance of Athenian history, as well as a natural disposition 
to make Epimenides play a prominent part in a time of national crisis.” 
There is another odd point in the story of the Cretan : Epimenides came 
“in accordance with an oracle of the God and performed certain sacrifices 
which the God ordained ”’ ; this can only mean that he came on an oracle 
from Apollo and carried out the orders of Apollo, which is strange in view 
of their hostility. See the discussion by Miss Freeman in Comp. to the 
Pre-Soc. Philos. (1946), p. 27. She accepts the early date and explains 
the later dates as confusions of similar occasions, calling for similar puri- 
fications as the earlier ; she draws attention to the longevity of Epimenides. 
In view of this it is hard not to accept the early date. 
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Eupatridai, after interpreting some plague or other 
manifestation of divine wrath as resulting from the crime 
of the Alkmaionidai, brought in Epimenides so that he 
might purge the city of all trace of them, with, of course, 
the implication that all would be well, provided the family 
was never allowed to return. 

The return of the Alkmaionidai cannot, then, be 
connected with the purification of Epimenides, but rather 
with the triumph of Solon. And, in particular, in view 
of the special prerogative of Delphi in purifications, 
mythically confirmed in the case of Orestes, the return is 
likely to have been brought about through the influence 
of Apollo’s oracle.” 

However, despite this successful return, there must 
still have been considerable ill-feeling against the family 
and many who thought that they were still the ‘‘ Accursed”’, 
as is indicated by the events of 508 B.c. and by the action 
of the Spartans, just before the Peloponnesian War. 


Furthermore, Thucydides reports that Kylon and his 
brother escaped, and these survivors of the Kylonian 
conspiracy are mentioned by Plutarch as a factor in 
politics. Notwithstanding, the Alkmaionidai soon regained 
their wealth,® for in 592 B.c. Alkmaion, son of Megakles, 


29 It seems impossible, both on a priori grounds and because of the 
courts enumerated—none of which is relevant—that the law mentioned 
by Plutarch (Sol. 19. 4) could have been directed against the Alkmaionidai. 
In fact, Wilamowitz (A.u.A., I, 17) regards the law as carefully framed to 
allow this family back alone. 

30 To account for the wealth of the family, Herodotus (VI, 125) has 
the curious story of Alkmaion and Kroisos ; and, in fact, states that as 
a direct result of Kroisos’ generosity, Alkmaion had the money to enter 
a chariot at Olympia. This story, which, to be chronologically correct, 
must refer to Alyattes and not his son, Kroisos, reads very much like 
later invention to account for wealth swiftly, and perhaps meanly, acquired. 
See Jacoby, Atthis, p. 392, n. 20, on the story of Solon and Kroisos, which 
is Ionic and one of a series round the Seven Wise Men, and which the 
Alkmaionidai- would have had the opportunity of hearing at Delphi. 
Perhaps one fact is significant : Herodotus (v. 125.2) tells how Kroisos 
(i.e. Alyattes) sent to enquire of the oracle at Delphi, and there his embassy 
was assisted by Alkmaion. If it is true that the Alkmaionidai spent their 
first exile at Delphi, perhaps this little detail is a reminiscence of the way 
in which they spent it and came quickly to gain their wealth. The advance 
of Krisa will have put a stop to this, for one of the causes of the First 
Sacred War was her usurpation of the right of collecting dues from pilgrims. 
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won the chariot-race at Olympia.*! This again is an in- 
dication that the Alkmaionidai had in some way been 
reinstated, for it seems impossible that people, stained 
with the curse of blood-guilt, should be admitted to the 
great assembly of the Greeks and, being admitted, should 
carry off one of the most esteemed prizes. If, however, 
Delphi had given her assurance that expiation had been 
accomplished after her ordinances, the judges can have 
had no objection. 

In the years that followed the return of the Alkmaionidai, 
the Athenians came to experience the ills from which 
Solon had tried to protect them—anarchy and tyranny. 
It was a period of intrigue, faithlessness and deceit, in 
which the Alkmaionidai, as leaders of the Coast-Men, 
participated to small purpose. Success was the reward 
of the tyrant’s more skilful deceptions. The interpretation 
of the period as a three-cornered struggle for power, in 
which each party had to be on its guard against a com- 
bination of the other two, is clearly set out by Aristotle 
(Ath. Pol. 15. 1). Of necessity, old enthusiasms and hatreds 
were dropped at the dictation of expediency, and, 
theoretically at any rate, any alliance was possible. Thus, 
for a short time, the Alkmaionidai and the rest of the 
nobility were reconciled in the face of a threat from the 
renegade noble, Peisistratus ; but when this was removed 
by his exile, the old feud broke out again. Thus, also, the 
Alkmaionidai, despite the reputation which they tried to 
give themselves later, proved to be no tyrant-haters on 
principle,*? and felt free to form an alliance with the 
exiled Peisistratus. 


31 The schol. on Pindar Pyth, VII, 12, attributes this victory to a 
Megakles. But the date 592 would be too late for the Megakles who was 
archon in 636 and too early for the suitor of Agariste about 573. Since, 
therefore, Pindar expressly states that the family had only one Olympic 
victory, it seems safe to follow the evidence of Hdt. VI, 125.5, and Isocrates 
XVI, 25. See Beloch G. G., II.2, p. 28, for another view. 

32 This is also evident from the marriage which Megakles made at out 
573 B.c. with Agariste, daughter of Kleisthense, tyrant of Sicyon. And 
it is noteworthy that in the story as Herodotus (VI, 128-31) tells it, the 
disappointed suitor is Hippokleides, son of Teisandros, of the house of the 
Philaiidai, the great enemies of the Alkmaionidai. Also the very pointed 
way in which the story is told indicates that the Alkmaionidai regarded 
this as a signal victory which was to lose nothing in the telling. 
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In these circumstances, it is no surprise that we hear 
little of the curse on the Alkmaionidai, now over half a 
century old ; the luxury of a feud, interfering as it could 
with the progress of ambition, had to be reserved for a time 
of aristocratic ascendancy and a settled state. In fact, 
the only mention of the Curse in this period is connected 
with the alliance between the Alkmaionidai and Peisistratus, 
The agreement made was that the latter should be restored 
from exile by Alkmaionid help and should then marry the 
daughter of Megakles. This Peisistratus did but failed to 
consummate the marriage normally. His position was 
difficult: on the one hand, he aimed at tyranny and for 
this he required at least the indifference of a majority of 
the people, and they might easily be roused to hostility 
through his alliance with the Accursed ; moreover, unless 
he wished to share his power, he had, in any case, to rid 
himself of the Alkmaionidai. On the other hand, he could 
not possibly risk an alliance of the Alkmaionidai with 
the rest of the nobility. To make this more complicated, 
he already had sons by a former wife and did not wish 
for others to usurp their place ; thus, he did not consummate 
the marriage. Herodotus (I. 61. 1) explains Peisistratus’ 
motive by saying: “he already had sons, and the 
Alkmaionidai were said to be accursed.’ Jacoby * regards 
the latter reason as secondary ; but we must also take into 
account the political ambitions of Peisistratus. It is 
probably true (as Herodotus implies) that in his heart all 
that mattered was the welfare of his sons, and that he cared 
little for an alleged curse upon his allies. But he must 
suddenly have become aware of an admirable way out 
of his difficulties ; when the scandal of the marriage was 
made public, he declared that he could have nothing to 
do with the Alkmaionidai for they were under a curse. 
He could have expected this action to win the approval 
of the people in general,** but, with a stroke of real genius, 


33 Atthis, p. 336 n. 35. 
34 It is significant that religion played a large part in his later reforms. 
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he tried at the same time to prevent an alliance between 
the Alkmaionidai and the rest of the nobility, such as had 
ruined him on a previous occasion. The Curse, introducing 
again the old feud, was ideal for the purpose, and the fact 
that it failed in practice was due to certain imponderables 
—the extent of the aristocracy’s fear of Peisistratus and 
the reaction of the Alkmaionidai. The mood of the moment 
was against Peisistratus, and Herodotus tells us of the 
anger of Megakles at what he considered a disgrace to his 
family, and of how he went immediately and patched up 
his quarrel with the nobility in order to obtain the expulsion 
of Peisistratus. But the nobility might just as easily 
have supported Peisistratus in his struggle against the 
Accursed, in order to expel them, and not him, from the 
state. 

During the long years of the exile * which began some 
eleven years later for the Alkmaionidai and for many of 
the aristocracy, the attitude of tyranny towards the 
Accursed changed somewhat. Not in the time of 
Peisistratus, but in the second year of the rule of his son, 
Hippias, Kleisthenes of the Alkmaionidai was the first 
of a series of aristocrats, who had been in exile, to hold 
office of Archon. This must have been due to a genuine 
desire for reconciliation on the part of Hippias, but the 
primacy of the Alkmaionidai is significant. They had 
spent their exile at Delphi, where they had been honoured 
with the contract for rebuilding the temple after it had 
been burnt down in 548/7 B.c.%* This acceptance of the 
Alkmaionidai by Apollo must have reassured any doubts 
as to their religious purity from the stain of blood-guilt. 


G. W. WILLIAMS. 


35 Isocrates (XVI, 26) is certainly wrong when he speaks of bones being 
cast out on this occasion. 

36 Paus. X, 5, 13. For the connection of the Alkmaionidai, and especially 
Kleisthenes, with the rebuilding of the temple, see Schefold in Mus. 
Helvet, IIL (1946), 59-67. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON DEMOSTHENES’S 
SPEECH AGAINST PANTAENETUS. 


THE Athenians were not all of them Poets or Dramatists, 
Historians or Philosophers, or even Politicians. There 
was an ordinary social life led by the farmer, the business 
and the professional man. We can learn a little of these 
persons from Aristophanes, but he caricatures types. If 
we want to know about the ordinary man we must go to 
the private orations of the orators, and we should not study 
these orations from only a literary point of view, nor as 
if they were pieces of rhetoric, nor should we regard them 
merely as a means for teaching Greek prose or philology. 
Their main interest for us is their subject matter : how 
was a murderer tried and punished, how did they conduct 
their business, whether it was connected with shipping, 
commerce or mining, how did they lend and borrow money 
for such purposes ; their marriages, funerals, testamentary 
dispositions, adoption and succession to property. In a 
word, what was the private law? All this is to be found 
in the orations, but few scholars nowadays take any interest 
in Attic law, though it does not need a legal education to 
understand it, as the ordinary dicast must have been able 
to do this. 

The speech of an advocate in a private suit was not 
an essay or a display of oratory or rhetoric, and therefore 
a purely literary criticism is out of place. The question 
is not wholly one of style, but rather how far it seems 
calculated to obtain its object, viz. to persuade a Court. 
This question can be decided only if the facts with which 
the writer has to deal can be discovered, for then only 
can it be said whether he has made the best of his client’s 
case. Unfortunately we have not got the speeches of 
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both the plaintiff and defendant in any actual case, so 
it is very difficult to discover what the facts of the matter 
may have been. But it is none the less necessary that an 
attempt should in each case be made to find the facts, 
if our object is to get any certain ideas of the quality of 
Athenian advocacy. Indeed, without some such effort it 
is hardly worth while to read these speeches, unless the 
sole reason for reading them is to learn the Greek language, 
which seems to have been the main object of the ordinary 
commentary on the speeches (especially that of Paley and 
Sandys). 

To put the point shortly, the private speeches should 
not be treated or estimated as if they were written to display 
the arts of Rhetoric or Oratory, but as specimens of 
Athenian advocacy. 

It must, too, be remembered that a great advocate 
will vary his style to suit the character of the client, who 
had himself to deliver the speech. The style, too, would 
be to a large extent determined by the nature and the 
facts of the case. We know from the Phaedrus that Plato 
could copy with ease the style of Lysias, and we may 
fairly suppose that Demosthenes could change his style 
at will. It may, therefore, be doubted whether the style 
or phraseology of a speech is a safe or the only guide to 
enable us to determine whether it is a genuine speech of 
any particular orator. At any rate, the question whether 
or no the speech is a good piece of advocacy should be taken 
into account. 


(i) TENURE OF A MINE AT LAURIUM, AND THE FORM OF 
AN ATHENIAN MORTGAGE. 


The speech is concerned with mortgages of a silver 
mine in Laurium, and consequently the tenure of these 
mines and the character of these mortgages must be briefly 
discussed. 
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The State is to be regarded as the original owner of the 
mines, and the persons engaged in the mining industry 
bought from the State the mines which became their 
own property subject to a yearly rent of 1/24th of the 
silver extracted. They may be regarded as holders of a 
perpetual lease, or as freeholders subject to a perpetual 
rent-charge. 

Aristotle in Pol. Ath. XLVII. 2. after stating that the 
Poletae sell (rwAovor) the mines at an assembly of the 
Boule, says that they confirm the sales to the persons 
approved by the Boule of both the mines opened and in 
working order, which are sold in three years ra r’ épydotma 
ta ei¢ tpia én mewpauéva and the mines of which con- 
cessions are made, i.e. mines unopened, derelict or con- 
fiscated mines which are sold in 10 (?) years xai 
Ta ovykexwpnuiva ra sic [t'] trn wewpauéva, The words 
ra sic tpia (or déka) Eryn wempapéva cannot possibly mean 
leased for three or ten years, as this phrase has hitherto 
been translated ; see e.g. Sandys ad loc., for miumpnu 
means to sell, utoOsw to lease. It is clear from e.g. Aesch. 
in Timarch. §101 that private persons owned and sold 
mines, so in Hyperides, c. Euxenippum §§35-6 cols. XLIV- 
XLV a case is mentioned where a man was accused of 
working a mine on property of the State, but the Court 
decided that it belonged to him tyvwoav tev iva rd 
péraddov. But the strongest proof that the mines were 
sold and not leased for three or ten years is to be found 
in the speech against Pantaenetus, for there the mine 
which cost 90 minae was mortgaged by Pantaenetus for 
60 minae, and no one, and certainly not a moneylender, 
would have lent two-thirds of the value at only 12% on 
the security of a lease for three or ten years. The phrase 
sic rpia (or déka) Ern wempauéva then must mean that the 
mine is bought within three or ten years by payment 
of three or ten annual instalments, for which the term 
was kxaraBorai Dem. c. Pant. §22. 


1 Cp. ibid. xlvii, 4, where a lease for ten years is described as picOwors 
eis Eryn Séxa. 
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Pantaenetus says in his &y«Anua (§21) that he bought 
the mine for 90 minae. He raised part (60 minae) of this 
sum by mortgaging it to Telemachus, who transferred the 
mortgage to Mnesicles, who later transferred it to Euergus. 
He also mortgaged 30 slaves, who worked in the mine, 
for 45 minae, and this mortgage was held by Phileas and 
Pleistor, though it is not clear when or with whom it 
was first made. 

However that may be, when the case first opens, the 
mortgage on the mine is held by Euergus, that on the 
slaves by Nicobulus (§21). It looks as if Mnesicles and 
Phileas and Pleistor were partners, just as were Euergus 
and Nicobulus, and that the two mortgages may have been 
comprised in a single deed, for in §5 Mnesicles is said to 
have sold the mine and slaves to Euergus and Nicobulus. 
This means that he procured Phileas and Pleistor to join 
with him in transferring his and their interests to Euergus 
and Nicobulus. Nicobulus says that he was mortgagee 
of the slaves (§21), but his conduct shows that he was 
an agent or perhaps bailiff of Euergus ; for he tells us 
that he and Euergus leased the mine and slaves to 
Pantaenetus at a rent equivalent to the interest due on 
the two mortgages. Again, Euergus took possession of 
the mine and also of the slaves in the absence of Nicobulus 
when Pantaenetus defaults (§10). 

Pantaenetus had apparently borrowed more money 
from certain other persons and perhaps given a hypothec 
or charge upon the mine and slaves (§12). These persons 
later take a transfer of the mortgages held by Euergus 
and Nicobulus (§§12-13). 

But before going further we must consider the nature 
of these mortgages. In §4 Nicobulus says that he and 
Euergus lent (éavefoauev) 105 minae on the mine and 
slaves, and in §5 that Mnesicles became the seller (tparnp 
yiyverat) of the mine and the slaves to Euergus and 
Nicobulus, and he says the same thing in §9, using the 
word éwvnro in §11, when he calls Mnesicles rov mparijpa. 
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In §13 Euergus and Nicobulus are mparijpeg trav xrnuatwv. 
In §14 Nicobulus says that ‘‘ Pantaenetus begged us to 
become mparipegc of these mortgagees,’’ as these persons 
would not otherwise agree to pay off Euergus and 
Nicobulus (§13). The persons to whom these mortgages 
are transferred are called étwvnuévor; cp. §30, where 
Nicobulus says ‘‘we sold them’ (amedéu:8a) to them. 
These persons claimed a mortgage, but they cannot have 
had a mortgage in the form of a mpaog éwi Abas because 
the title as well as the possession was in Euergus and 
Nicobulus. They said they had lent money on the security 
of the mine and slaves (§12), but Nicobulus says this was 
disproved. Perhaps they had merely agreed with 
Pantaenetus to find the money to redeem the mortgages 
of Nicobulus and Euergus (cp. §§16 and 21). 

It is clear then that mparjp does not mean vendor, 
in our usual sense of that term, of the mine or the slaves, 
but assignor or transferor of the mortgages. It is also 
clear that Mnesicles, and after him, Euergus and Nicobulus, 
had the legal title, and were both in form and in law the 
owners of the mine and slaves, for they grant a lease of 
the mine and slaves to Pantaenetus (§5) ; cp. §29, where 
Nicobulus says “we leased our property” (ra muérepa) 
to Pantaenetus.”’ It is also clear that Pantaenetus had a 
right to redeem (Adore) at a certain date (§5). 

The mpacic tri Adboe between Pantaenetus and _ his 
various lenders is extraordinarily like the English form 
of mortgage in use before the Law of Property Act, 1925. 
In it the borrower conveyed the fee simple of the mortgaged 
land to the lender, with a proviso for re-conveyance to 
the borrower on payment of the sum lent with interest 
on a certain day, usually 6 months after the date of the 
Deed. If the borrowers did not repay then, the lender 
(mortgagee) at Common Law became absolute owner of 
the land. But the borrower (mortgagor) was given by 
equity a right to redeem so long as he paid the interest 
on the loan. Although the mortgagees, being the legal 
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owners could, if they wish, enter as soon as the Deed was 
executed, it was not usual for them to do this, and in 
practice the mortgagor continued in possession as long 
as he paid his interest, or until called upon to repay the 
loan. Further, the mortgagor could compel the mortgagee 
to assign the mortgage to third persons, who would pay 
the mortgagee the amount lent and interest due. This 
power was given by the Conveyancing Act, 1881 ; before 
that Act the mortgagor, if the mortgagee did not agree 
to transfer, would have had to redeem the mortgage 
and require the mortgagee to re-convey to him the land 
mortgaged. 

This perhaps explains to some extent why Pantaenetus 
is said to have begged and requested Euergus and Nicobulus 
to assign their interests to the second mortgagees, cp. 
§§13-14, 17. But even if the Attic mortgagor could insist 
on a transfer or assignment of the mortgage by the 
mortgagee to a third person, there are other reasons here 
why Pantaenetus should beg Nicobulus and Euergus to 
agree to assign. For Pantaenetus was no longer in pos- 
session of the mine, as on his default in payment of the 
interest Euergus had entered and taken possession of the 
mine and of the slaves. He must have taken the slaves 
with the consent of Nicobulus, otherwise Pantaenetus 
would not have let him have them, and incidentally this 
fact shows that Euergus was acting as agent for Nicobulus. 

Another matter on which there is no information is as 
to the nature of the right to redeem in this transaction. 
Presumably a date was fixed for repayment and if payment 
was not made at that date the borrower was foreclosed 
and the land mortgaged became the absolute property 
of the lender, as was the case in England before Equity 
invented the Equity of Redemption. If, as seems fairly 
certain, the Athenian mortgagee became absolute owner 
of the mortgaged property if the mortgagor did not redeem 
on the stated day, the mortgagor might avoid this event 
by procuring someone to redeem the property for him 
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and take a mortgage of a similar character, but with a 
later date for redemption. This was probably the reason 
why Pantaenetus first borrowed from Telemachus, then 
from Mnesicles, then from Euergus, and lastly from the 
purchaser, Euergus. Another parallel with the English 
mortgage in use before 1925 is to be found in the lease to 
Pantaenetus, for a lease was occasionally made by the 
mortgagee to the mortgagor, but he was almost invariably 
allowed to stay in possession, even though his tenure was 
little more than a tenancy at will. 


(ii) STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 


Pantaenetus had conveyed to Euergus and Nicobulus 
a mine in Laurium, and 30 slaves as security for a ioan of 
60 minae from Euergus charged on the mine, and of 45 
minae from Nicobulus charged on the slaves. It was 
provided by contract that Pantaenetus should remain in 
possession of the mine and slaves as a lessee of the lenders, 
that he should pay a rent of 12% in lieu of interest on the 
amount lent, and that he should redeem his property at 
a certain fixed date. On the completion of this contract 
Nicobulus left Athens for Pontus. As Pantaenetus failed 
to comply with the terms of the contract, and his rent 
was in arrear, Euergus entered and took possession of the 
mine and slaves, putting in charge a slave, by name 
Antisthenes, who belonged to Nicobulus. Pantaenetus 
thereupon brought to Euergus certain friends of his who 
claimed that they had lent money on the security of the 
mine and slaves ; Euergus resisted their claim, but said 
he would let Pantaenetus have his property back if he 
carried out the contract and paid the arrears. About this 
time Nicobulus seems to have returned to Athens and found 
Euergus in possession of the mine and slaves. He says 
that he was annoyed at Euergus’s action, and that he 
went to see Mnesicles, the assignor of the mortgages to 
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Nicobulus and Euergus, who re-assured him as to the title 
of the mortgages and arranged a meeting with the claim- 
ants brought by Pantaenetus to Euergus. When they 
met their claim to the mortgaged property was refuted 
by Nicobulus and Mnesicles, and they then challenged 
(§12) Nicobulus either to pay what they claimed or to 
accept payment of the mortgages and quit the premises. 
Nicobulus chose the latter alternative, and persuaded 
Euergus to agree. There was some delay, as they declined 
to pay unless Nicobulus and Euergus signed a deed assigning 
the mortgages to them. This was done, says Nicobulus, 
after repeated requests from Pantaenetus. Nicobulus says 
that he only assented if he was given a release from all 
claims, which Pantaenetus gave. Presumably Euergus 
then gave up possession of the mine to Pantaenetus, though 
this is not mentioned. It is not stated whether Euergus 
also received a release, but it seems probable as they 
were acting together. Indeed, as Nicobulus, a moneylender, 
took the leading part in these transactions it may be 
suspected that Euergus was merely his nominee or jackal, 
or perhaps his bailiff, and that it was Nicobulus who 
found the money. It was about this time, or earlier, that 
Pantaenetus brought his action against Euergus, in which 
he accused Euergus of ejecting him forcibly from his 
property, and in so doing, of insulting his mother and some 
eptkleroi,2 who they are, we are not told; they were perhaps 
daughters of a deceased brother, who lived in the house, 
and were being brought up by their grandmother : his 
own daughters could not be the efzklerot, as he was alive. 
There were further charges, viz. that Euergus had ordered 
Antisthenes to take away from a slave of Pantaenetus 
some silver, which was an instalment (katabole) of the 
purchase-price due to the State and that by reason of the 

2 Whether this latter charge was stated in the accusation against 
Euergus is uncertain, for in §§54—7 Nicobulus says that it was not known 
by Euergus until he came into Court, and that it was because the dicasts 
believed this charge that they gave their verdict in favour of Pantaenetus. 


But Nicobulus’s statement of the facts of the case is singularly obscure, 
perhaps advisedly. 
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non-payment Pantaenetus became a State debtor of 
double the amount ; that he had put Antisthenes, a slave 
of Nicobulus, in control of the mine and the slaves, and 
that he had wrongfully extracted and kept silver won 
from the mine. 

These charges are the same as those set out in the 
accusation made against Nicobulus, for it is said in §45 
that the charges against Euergus were the same as those 
brought against Nicobulus, and in §23 the charge of taking 
the (katabole) from Pantaenetus’s slave is expressly stated 
to have been made against Euergus. 

There was another charge which is very difficult to 
understand. It is alleged in §26 that Nicobulus (in fact 
Euergus), persuaded Pantaenetus’s slaves “‘to sit at the 
Kenchreon” (kaéeoba sig rov Keyxpeova), Harpocra- 
tion says he persuaded the slaves to sit, i.e. to work (but 
can xaOifec8ac bear this meaning?) at the Kenchreon 
instead of at the refining shop (xaforjpiov) where the 
wéyxpo¢ from the ore was cooled. Boeckh thinks the 
Kenchreon was the foundry where the silver was refined 
and that the «éyxpo¢ was the impurity, e.g. glazed lead, 
extracted in this stage of the operation. Reiske’s index 
translates «aléZecPa otiari, feriari, cessare ab opere 
faciendo, but slaves could not “strike”. On this charge 
Nicobulus, after stating that he challenged Pantaenetus to 
deliver the slaves for torture and that Pantaenetus declined, 
replied, ‘‘ For what reason should I have persuaded them? 
Can it be suggested that I wanted to become their owner? 
Far from it! I only wanted payment of my loan’. This 
reply is quite irrelevant if ‘‘sitting at the Kenchreon’’ has 
either meaning proposed above. But there is a passage 
in the de Corona §107, p. 262, referring to a law dealing 
with Trierarchs which Demosthenes had introduced. He 
says that “no trierarch supplicated (ixernpiav %Onxe) 
against this law, or sat as a suppliant (éxa@éZero) (at the 
altar of Artemis) in Munychia’”’. May it then be suggested 
that the charge is that Nicobulus (Euergus) persuaded the 
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slaves to sit as suppliants at an altar at the Kenchreon and 
mpaowy airsiv,? i.e. to beg to be sold to another master? 
The reply of Nicobulus then gains point. This suggestion 
is perhaps supported by the fact that the persuasion of 
the slaves to act in the manner complained of by Pan- 
taenetus took place after Euergus had taken possession of 
them, as it is stated to have occurred after («azera) 
Antisthenes had been placed in control of the works. At 
that time they would not be “persuaded” to work in any 
part of the pit, but would have gone there under the orders 
of Antisthenes. Nor would it have been to the interest of 
Euergus to prevent them from working, so the explanation 
of this charge given by Reiske cannot be correct. 

Pantaenetus succeeded in this action, and was awarded 
two talents as damages, but we are not told if he ever 
obtained payment. Nor are we told whether this action 
was a oikn BAu(3nc, or a dikn ueradAcKyH. But if it was the 
latter, Euergus would have put in a plea in bar, alleging 
that the action was not maintainable as a mining action, 
and as he lost the case, this plea if made must have been 
unsuccessful. Perhaps, then, the action against Euergus 
was an ordinary dikn BAaBn¢e but Pantaenetus brought a 
mining action against Nicobulus, which had to be tried 
within a month, as he felt that Nicobulus might go away 
from Athens at any time on a trading journey. 

It is very difficult to make out the time at which this 
action was brought. It was very unlikely that it was 
brought before Nicobulus returned to Athens, for he says 
he found Euergus in possession, and this seems improbable 
if he had lost the case, for it would be expected that he 
would have to give up the property which he was found to 
have forcibly entered. Also in §18 Nicobulus says that 
Pantaenetus brought the action when both he and Euergus 
were present (wapévroiv aupoiv) and that he was not 
joined as defendant. He further says in §35 that he put 
Pantaenetus in possession of the property mortgaged 


3 Cp. Lipsius, Att. Recht., pp. 643 and 794. 
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(robrwy tyxpari katéotnoev) presumably at or just before 
the assignment of the mortgages. In §13 Nicobulus, speaking 
of what happened before completion, says that the assignees 
saw ‘‘How we were being vexatiously prosecuted ”’ 0? éovko- 
pavrovpueba. It looks, then, as if proceedings had been taken 
before the assignment was completed, and that this may 
have been one of the reasons why Euergus and Nicobulus 
made trouble about signing the deed of assignment. 
Perhaps too we may infer that Euergus had gone out of 
possession before the Court gave its verdict against him, 
for the Court seems to have awarded only damages, as 
there is no mention of any order to Euergus to give up 
possession. Nicobulus’s statement of the facts is here 
however unnecessarily obscure. 

The fact that Pantaenetus did not join Nicobulus as 
a defendant in the prosecution raises another difficulty. 
Perhaps at the time when Pantaenetus summoned Euergus 
he was unaware of the relations between him and Nicobulus 
and of the latter’s part in the ejectment effected by Euergus, 
for Nicobulus says that on his return to Athens Pantaenetus 
greeted him in a friendly manner; or possibly he sued 
Euergus as the actual offender, but failing to get payment 
of the two talents accorded by the verdict, he then brought 
a mining action against Nicobulus. To this action Nicobulus 
promptly put in a plea in bar alleging (inter alia) that the 
action was not maintainable, as it did not comply with the 
requirements of the statute relating to mining actions, and 
the speech against Pantaenetus is made in support of this 
plea. A speech ona wapaypagy was not, however, confined 
to the bare question of the validity of the plea but invariably 
dealt with the whole of the case and it is due to this practice 
that we know the nature of the claim made by Pantaenetus. 
As the validity of the plea had to be decided before the 
original action could be tried, Nicobulus spoke first and 
Pantaenetus replied to him. 

In the original action the first count charged Nicobulus 
with plotting to injure him by taking away from a slave of 
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Pantaenetus silver which was an instalment of the purchase 
money due to the State, thereby making him a State- 
debtor for double this amount. His reply is that Pantaenetus 
obtained a verdict on this charge against Euergus, that 
he was away from Athens when these acts were com- 
mitted, that he was not accused of doing them himself, 
and that it was absurd to charge him with plotting to 
make Pantaenetus a State-debtor by giving orders to a 
slave. He admits that the money was taken by his slave, 
but says he was absent and did not give the order, but 
he does not say that Euergus had no authority to act 
for him in his absence. He says a verdict was obtained 
against Euergus, but does not say that Pantaenetus obtained 
the two talents awarded as damages. 

The next charge is that he put his slave in control of 
the mine against the will of Pantaenetus. His answer is 
that he was absent, that his slave was put in charge by 
Euergus, who, being his friend, employed one of his slaves, 
and that Euergus was the wrong-doer, not he. 

Here again he does not affirm that Euergus was not 
acting on his behalf. The third charge, that he induced 
the slaves to sit at the Kenchreon, has been discussed 
above. 

To the next charge, that he took the silver produced 
by the slaves of Pantaenetus, he merely says that he was 
away, and that Euergus was found guilty of this act. 

He then denies that he assigned the mortgages contrary 
to the agreement made between him and Euergus with 
Pantaenetus. He says that the assignment was made by 
the request of Pantaenetus, and that this having been 
done, there was no longer any agreement in existence. 

As to the charges of violence and of insulting conduct 
towards the mother and the epzkleroi of Pantaenetus, he 
does not deny these acts, but says they should have been 
prosecuted in other Courts. 

The real question is, on what grounds did Pantaenetus 
seek to make Nicobulus liable for the acts of Euergus, and 
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this is hardly touched upon. But in §§50-51 Nicobulus 
does attempt to disclaim liability for the acts of his slave, 
a feeble looking man, whom in §44 he has produced in 
Court, saying, “‘ This is the man alleged to have ejected 
Pantaenetus, this is he who is stronger than the friends 
of Pantaenetus and than the laws.” In §§50-51 he says : 
“What citizen would have allowed his property (i.e. the 
mine and the money due to the State) to be taken from 
him by a slave? Is my slave to be liable for acts for which 
Pantaenetus has sued Euergus, and obtained a verdict? 
Why, Pantaenetus himself has, by not sueing the slave, 
released him from this liability. Pantaenetus ought not 
now to say that he is liable, nor to have made a challenge 
to put him to the torture, but should have brought an 
action against him directly, joining me as his master 
(xiptocg). But he has chosen to sue me, and to accuse him; 
this is contrary to the law. Who on earth sued the master 
but accused the slave of the acts of which he complained, 
as if the slave was his own master’’? Assuming that 
Demosthenes states the law accurately, the question turns 
on whether the slave acted under the order of his master, 
in which case the master alone would be sued, or not under 
the order of his master, in which case the slave should be 
sued, and the master joined as xipioc. But as presumably 
the master would be liable in either case, the point is 
merely one of procedure. A word must be said on the 
challenge (§§39-43). Just before the sitting Pantaenetus 
made a written challenge requiring Nicobulus to produce 
a slave, who knew the facts, for torture. Nicobulus says 
that, after hearing it read, he accepted, and signed the 
challenger, but did not read it. Apparently the effect of 
this was that the case was struck out of the list. But 
when Pantaenetus demanded the production of the slave, 
Nicobulus objected that he had altered the terms of the 
challenge, but as he had agreed to the challenge in its 
original form, and was unwilling to accept the new form, 
he had to make a counter-challenge ; this is probably that 
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referred to in §27, viz. to produce for torture the slaves 
who worked in the mine, but Pantaenetus declined this 
challenge, and the action was renewed. 

The defence of Nicobulus on the merits of the case can 
hardly be described as convincing, and it would seem that 
he relied mainly on the plea in bar by which he sought 
to show that the mining action brought by Pantaenetus 4 
was not maintainable on four grounds :— 


1. That Pantaenetus had given him a release and 
quittance of all claims when Nicobulus transferred his 
interest to Pantaenetus’s creditors (§§16-18). The wording 
of the release is not set out, but it probably related to 
any claim for alleged damage to the slaves, and it is most 
unlikely that it categorically released Nicobulus from all 
or any other liability ; certainly not for the ejectment, or 
for the assaults or conversion of the money due to the 
State. There is some reason to suppose that Euergus also 
had a release from claims with respect to the working of 
the mine, and as he was cast in damages of two talents, 
it is clear that the release (if any) was not held by the 
Court to excuse him from liability for his conduct when 
ejecting Pantaenetus, and taking possession and working 
the mine. 


2. That as the case had already been decided in the 
suit against Euergus no action would lie against Nicobulus. 
This count of the wapaypagi and that of the release both 
depend on the law cited in §18, which sets out certain 
cases in which no action is permitted; cp. Or. 38.5. 
Nicobulus argued that as Pantaenetus sued Euergus alone 
he had no further claim against Nicobulus, as the law 
allows no second action on a case which has been decided. 
But this law applies only where the same person is 
defendant (a@ra& wepi trav abrav mpdg rov abrov eva rag 


4 Lipsius, Att. Recht., 634, regards Pantaenetus’s action as a Sinn 
peradArKy BAdBys citing on p. 656, §22, Pantaenetus’s plaint €BAadé pe. 
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dikacg Or. 36.25). As it would have been dangerous for 
Nicobulus to identify Euergus with himself, for he would 
then admit that Euergus acted for him, he lays very little 
stress on this point and mentions it only in connection with 
the release. Pantaenetus’s answer is that both were liable, 
for Nicobulus plotted, and Euergus committed the wrongful 
acts (cp. §22). 


3. That Pantaenetus had joined in his pleadings counts 
for aixea tBpr¢ Bralwy and offences against certain 
wards (mpd¢ émAnpoug adixypara), all of which matters 
were not cognisable by the Thesmothetae, before whom 
Pantaenetus’s mining action was brought. This plea was 
struck out by the magistrates at the anakrisis possibly 
because Pantaenetus had been permitted to bring these 
charges in the action against Euergus (§45) :— 


4. That Pantaenetus’s suit was not within the law 
which defines the cases in which a mining action lies 
(§$55-9). 

On this question it is impossible for us to come to any 
conclusion, for we are not given the exact wording of the 
law, and cannot tell if Nicobulus has merely mentioned 
such of its provisions as support his case. But even from 
what he says, it is clear that the law dealt with ejectment 
from a mine, and certainly Euergus ejected Pantaenetus. 
Nicobulus’s answer is merely that he himself did not 
eject him, and he was away at the time, but he does not 
deny any authority to Euergus as his agent or otherwise, 
to act for him. The Court may have taken the view that 
the other charges were merely particulars of the damages 
caused by the ejectment. If indeed the action against 
Euergus was a mining action, it had already been decided 
that such an action was permitted by the mining law. 

If the plea of Nicobulus failed Pantaenetus would 
continue his action as if the plea had never been made. 
This is the usual view, but it seems absurd that the whole 
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case should be re-tried after the parties had already argued 
fully on the merits and facts of the case, as well as on the 
plea. Surely the hearing of the plea would be regarded 
as a trial of the action. Lipsius, Adt. Recht., p. 865, says 
that the Court merely decides for or against the plea, but 
the passages he cites from Dem. c. Zenoth. §22 snd c. Lakr. 
§45 are not decisive in his favour. 

If the plea was upheld he would be obliged either to 
give up his claim altogether, or to start an entirely new 
action in a different Court. 

Nicobulus ends his speech with an appeal well calculated 
to remove any bad impression on the jurors which might 
be caused by imputations to the effect that he was a pro- 
fessional moneylender, an ungainly person with bad 
manners, and who spoke with a foreign accent. It is not 
known whether Nicobulus succeeded in his plea, but it 
is unlikely that he was successful. For it seems certain 
that Nicobulus and Euergus were acting together as joint 
lenders of 105 minae to Pantaenetus, of which sum 60 
minae were charged on the mine (the share of Euergus), 
and 45 minae on the slaves (the share of Nicobulus). For 
Euergus put a slave belonging to Nicobulus in charge of 
the mine—his own security—and of the slaves—the 
security of Nicobulus. Nor have we the reply of Pantaenetus, 
who possibly would have broken down the alibi of Nicobulus, 
which is not conclusively proved by him. If the judgment 
against Euergus had been satisfied Nicobulus, would 
probably not have been sued at all. But it may be doubted 
if Euergus had paid anything, for Pantaenetus claims the 
same amount from Nicobulus as he had been awarded 
by the verdict against Euergus, and it was not a simple 
matter to enforce a judgment in Athens. The State did not 
execute a judgment in a civil case, as is usual nowadays, 
but left in to the winning party, who had himself to levy 
execution, and if prevented, to bring a dixn %&obAne, so 
as to make his defaulting adversary a State-debtor. 

Upon examination, then, it appears that Nicobulus 
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had a very weak case, and that Demosthenes, skilfully 
skating over the thin ice in the case of his client, has 
brought out in very strong relief every possible point in 
his favour. ; 


JOHN MILES. 
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STUDIES IN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF 
ULYSSES—V. 


ULYSSES IN THE MEDIEVAL TROY TALE. 


ONE decade, from 1160 to 1170, probably saw the com- 
pletion of both the last major Latin poem and the first 
great vernacular poem on the Troy tale—the De Bello 
Trotano of Joseph of Exeter and the Roman de Troie of 
Benoit de Sainte Maure. The contrast in the titles marks 
the birth of medieval romanticism and the death of 
classicism in the Ulysses tradition in Western Europe. 
There will be some neo-classicism after this, but no such 
sedulous mimicry of ancient models and no such close 
reliance on ancient sources as Joseph attempted. His 
title looks back to Caesar’s commentaries De Bello Gallico; 
his material is almost entirely derived from Dares and 
Dictys ; his language, style and metre are as close to that 
of Virgil, Statius or Lucan, as a man of Exeter in the 
1160’s could make them ; and he has nothing new to say 
or suggest about Ulysses. In contrast, Benoit’s title alone, 
Le Roman de Troie, opens a Gothic casement on perilous 
and still keel-less seas in Western literature. For the 
first time in the West, the Troy legend like a galleon, 
freighted with mythological riches gathered in a thousand 
years of Greek and Roman poetry, sails into an Atlantic 
harbour. Yet, though so different in style and aim, both 
Joseph and Benoit apparently took their material from the 
same contaminated sources—Dares and Dictys. It was 
simply the Englishman’s fate to end an era, the French- 
man’s to begin one. 

When these two wrote the channels of the Troy tale 
had shrunk to the lowest levels in its whole continuity. 
The Greek sources were generally unknown. Virgil, Ovid, 
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Statius and Cicero, could, indeed, be read. But for a 
working Norman trouvére like Benoit they would probably 
be hard reading. Much easier to turn for material to the 
current epitomes and manuals of ancient mythology. The 
two self-styled experts on the matter of Troy, Dares and 
Dictys, were readily accessible in French libraries. These 
Benoit skilfully used. Perhaps if his sources had been less 
prosaic and meagre the Roman might not have succeeded 
so completely in transmuting their material into the 
manners and costumes of the new age. Reverence for 
antiquity has at times acted more as a gaoler than as a 
guide ; and Dares and Dictys gave Benoit the facts without 
commanding his respect. As a result in the Roman Ulysses 
stands before us for the first time speaking a vernacular 
language, dressed in the armour of a medieval knight, 
and—but this in a rudimentary stage—acquiring some- 
thing of the inner characteristics of a Western European. 

Benoit’s romance is a marvel of imaginative ampli- 
fication. Out of Dares’s 10,000 words together with some 
passages from Dictys he created a lively poem of over 
30,000 octosyllabic verses. Much of it, to be sure, largely 
consists of twelfth-century descriptive writing. But though 
there is still little genuine characterization the action is 
vivid and stirring. Ulysses distinctly gains in the ampli- 
fication and from the new atmosphere of chivalry. First 
Benoit describes ‘ Ulixés’ rather more fully than had Dares 
(additions are italicized in what follows) : Ulysses surpassed 
all in his great beauty, being neither too big nor too small ; 
of much sense, wonderfully skilled in fine speech ... 0 
greater trickster (tricheor) in 10,000 knights ... not speaking 
the truth for one whole day . . . given to mockery and derision 
{a distortion of Dares’s ore hilari], but (a chivalrous note) 
‘ mout ert sages et corteis’. Yet his first notable appearance 
after an elaborate description of his dress and armour 
is far from ‘ prudent and courteous’: it is, in fact, an 
extremely rude and brusque speech to Priam, beyond any 
hint in Dares or Dictys. 
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Here Benoit’s chief bias obtrudes: being a French court 
poet he deliberately glorifies the Trojan ancestors of 
French kings and barbarizes their Greek enemies. Actually 
he often forgets this courtly devoir, but Ulysses’s rudeness 
here is a clear example. After that, except for occasional 
combats Ulysses fades out of the picture for a long while, 
as in Dares. When he re-appears prominently in the 
Palladium and Palamedes incidents Benoit is confused by 
the contradictory accounts in Dares and Dictys and gives 
both ; but he prefers the more anti-Ulyssean version of 
Dictys, giving emphasis to the view that Ajax and 
Palamedes were noble victims of an ignoble Ulysses, who 
was little better than an assassin, a toady and a cheat. 
Eventually, as in Dictys, Ulysses slinks away, detested, 
from the army. In the subsequent Adventures and Return 
of Ulysses Benoit imitates Dictys in adopting for a while 
an entirely objective attitude. Indeed the first narrative 
ends in a genuine note of peace and joy. We see Ulysses 
loved by his wife and people, tranquil, honoured and 
renowned, delighted with his grandson born to ‘ Telemacus ’” 
and ‘ Nausica’ that ‘ pucele proz et sage’. But—and this 
is typical of how Benoit’s literary skill surpasses that of 
Dictys who simply plunges on into contradictions—we 
are warned that it is only a temporary happiness. Soon 
Ulysses begins to have ominous dreams. The account of 
his death follows Dictys closely. But Benoit’s last scene, 
his own invention, is more compassionate than the Greek’s : 
Circe mourns Ulysses inconsolably and Telegonus is 
glorified. Evidently Benoit felt some sympathy for the 
more romantic Odyssean hero; and here his Frankish 
loyalties were less involved. 

So in Benoit Ulysses begins his slow climb back into 
literary favour. Within the next century versions of the 
Roman appeared in France, Holland and Germany, and 
later in many other lands!, though some writers (like the 

1 For the wide and complicated ramifications of the medieval Troy 


Tale from Germany and Iceland to Russia and Spain see especially Sommer 
nd Wells as quoted in the bibliography below. 
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Irish Geoffrey of Waterford and the French Jean de 
Flexicourt) still preferred to translate Dares into French 
prose as if Benoit had never produced his masterpiece. 

Oddly enough the tradition had first to go back to 
Italy and the Latin language before it reached its fullest 
medieval efflorescence. In 1287 Guido delle Colonne, a 
citizen of Messina who had lived for a while in England, 
produced a humdrum but vastly influential adaptation of 
the Roman into Latin prose. It is a competent epitome 
and little more. But he seems at least to have checked 
some of Benoit’s amplifications with the original Latin 
of Dares. This enabled him to remove two slurs on Ulysses’s 
character. The first is in his rendering of the stock 
description of Ulysses: instead of Benoit’s reference to 
mockery and derision he gives Dares’ meaning better with 
“scattering many a joking word’. (But he retains the 
Benoit-Virgilian reference to Ulysses as a liar, calling him 
“mendaciorum maximus comentator’.*) Further, and much 
more important for Ulysses’s good name, Guido restored 
Dares’s version of the death of Palamedes, stating 
emphatically that the Dictys version, which Benoit had 
emphasized, was a malicious lie. In his conclusion he, 
most misleadingly, says he followed ‘ Ditis’ in everything, 
correcting the ‘errors’ of Virgil, Ovid and Homer. In 
fact, as Dunger has shown, he rarely leaves Benoit though 
he never mentions him. Yet he helped to relieve Ulysses 
of two charges in his accumulated load of infamy ; and 
his plain version, easily read in the international tongue 
of the Latin West, rapidly becoming popular stimulated 
new vernacular renderings in England, Italy, Germany, 
Iceland, and even in Benoit’s France. We shall follow only 
the English branch of this complex tradition.’ 


2 Guido’s description of Ulysses is as follows (N. E. Griffin’s edn., p. 
84): Vllixes vero omnes alios Grecos speciositate precessit, strennuus 
quidem fuit sed omni astucia et dolositate plenus, mendaciorum maximus 
comentator, multa diffundens verba iocosa sed leporis tanta disertus 
facundia quod neminem sibi parem habuit in composicione sermonum. 

3 With one exception the medieval Irish writers present Ulysses’s 
character and adventures more or less conventionally, as for example 
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The earliest notable English poem on the Troy romance 
is The Seege or Batayle of Troye, dating from the early 
fourteenth century. One version—there are four—gives 
the first extant description of Ulysses in English (vv. 


942-5) : 


Sir Vlixes, the bold baron, 

He swor that Troy shuld adon; 

He broute wyth hym schippis fyftene 
And an ost, with-oute wene [doubt]. 


But we are told nothing more of this bold baron. 

Scotland’s chief version The Gest Hystoriale of the 
Destruction of Troy, a much longer poem dating perhaps 
from the second half of the fourteenth century, uses Guido 
very fully and takes this portrait of Ulysses (vv. 3,786—93) 
from him : 


Ulexes the lefe kyng was loueliest of other, 

He was the fairest by ferre of all the felle grekes, 

And falsest in his fare, and full of disseit. 

Undertaker of treyne |treason|, of talkyng but litill, 
Never myrth in his mouthe meuyt [moved] with tong: 

Sad of his semblaundes, sober of chere. 

And of facound fairest with a fre speche, 

He hade no make [equal] of the men in meuyng of wordye. 


The only noteworthy variations here are the epithet 
‘felle’ given to the Greeks and the curious insistence on 


in the Togail Troi (mostly an adaptation of Dares with additions from 
Virgil and Servius), in the Life and Death of Hercules, and in the Irish 
Aeneid. The exception is the remarkably original, but not entirely 
unhomeric, Merugud Uilix Maicc Leirtis (The Going Astray of Ulysses 
Son of Laertes). Here classical and folklore motifs are skilfully combined 
to make an exciting and well wrought narrative. Ulysses’s encounter with 
the Cyclops, his strange meeting with the Judge of Right, and the mis- 
adventure by which he almost killed his son Telemachus as a paramour 
of Penelope, have been undeservedly neglected by classical scholars and 
folklorists alike (cp. my review of R. M. Dawkins’s Forty-five Stories from 
the Dodekanese in Hermathena, |xxvii, 1951). Parallels have also been sug- 
gested between Ulysses’s adventures in the Odyssey and the Irish legends 
of the voyages of Brendan (cp. Matthew Arnold’s poem) and Maelduin 
(cp. Tennyson’s Voyage of Maeldune). For the Sirens and some further 
references to Ulysses in Irish legends see Kuno Meyer, The Cath Finntraga 
(Oxford, 1885), pp. 77-8. 
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Ulysses’s mirthless speech and sad face (this in direct 
contradiction to the Dares-Benoit-Guido portrait). Possibly 
both are motiveless ; but some anti-Greek pro-British bias 
may be at work. Book 23 gives an account of the death 
of Palamedes, firmly following Dares and Guido in acquit- 
ting Ulysses and Diomedes of all treachery by stating that 
Palamedes was simply slain in battle by Paris. In Book 
24 Ulysses ‘ with his lythe words’ pleads eloquently but 
in vain with Achilles to rejoin the fighting. The Séryfe 
of Thelamon and Vlixes in Book 30 follows the anti- 
Ulyssean version of Dictys and Benoit, Book 34 describes 
How hit happit Vlixes aftur the Sege—the typical Dictys 
version of his voyage to Crete, to the Lotophagi, and to 
Sicily ; his encounters with the Cyclops, Circe, Calypso, 
and the Sirens ; and his (temporarily) happy home-coming. 
Some genuine touches of poetry are to be found here, as 
when after having left Circe Ulysses. 


Past over the pale ythes [waves] and perellis full mony, 


where the medieval-romantic epithet ‘ pale’ is character- 
istic. This book leaves Ulysses safe and tranquil at home , 
to the end of his days (vv. 13,385-7) : 


And Vlixes with lykyng leuyt [pleasant loyalty] at home 
Mony dayes he endurit, all in due pes, 
And had rest in his rewme right to his dethe. 


But, following the post-Homeric variation, Book 36 con- 
tradicts this with an account of how Telegonus unwittingly 
wounded Ulysses so that he died in agony. 

Coming to Lydgate one enters the main English Troy 
tradition, which flows directly on to Shakespeare and 
William Morris. His Troy Book (1420) has been justly 
characterized as the best and most beautiful of all the 
English versions of the romance. His source was chiefly 
Guido, but like Benoit he handled his theme with genuine, 
if naive, poetic feeling. In other early versions Ulysses’s 
medieval armour sometimes, seems to creak and grate a 
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little on his still rather late-Latin limbs. But in Lydgate 
he is fully realized as a Crusader-like knight, just as in 
Benoit he occasionally shows a genuine liveliness as a 
Knight of the Round Table. And there is some reason to 
believe that Lydgate was interested in Ulysses as a person 
and not just as a puppet. 

Lydgate’s first portrait of Ulysses is this (2.4,508 ff.): 

Of Vlixes what schal I also seyn?— 

That was so noble and worthi in his daies, 

Ful of wyles and sleighty at assayes [cunning in attacks], 

In menyny double and right deceyueable, 

To forge a lesyng [lie] also wonder able; 

With face pleyn he coude make it towe [plausible], 

Merie wordid, and but selde lowe, 

In conseillynge discret and ful prudent, 

And in his time the moste elloquent, 

And halpe to Grekis often in her nede. 
This is a more favourable description than that in the 
Gest Hystoriale, for example, with less emphasis on lies 
and treason and more on his gifts of counsel and eloquence. 
And the Greeks are given no pejorative epithet. 

But in his earliest exploit here, his embassy with 
Diomedes to Priam in Troy, Ulysses shows a quite 
uncharacteristic rudeness and ‘litel remembraunce of 
gentilles nor of curtesye’. He naively explains this dis- 
courtesy as due to Greek hatred for Trojans, but the true 
reason is just the reverse. His speech ends with blunt 
denunciations and threats, telling the Trojans 

With-oute grucching these wrongis to amende. 
The embassy naturally fails. But elsewhere, especially in 
dealing with his fellow Greeks, Ulysses shows self-restraint 
and prudence. The inconsistency is, as in Benoit, a product 
of that chauvinistic bias which dogs Ulysses from Virgil 
to.Dryden. As a British poet Lydgate felt bound by 
loyalty to the Trojan ancestors of King Brute to depict 
the Greek enemy as harsh and unchivalrous, and further, 
as a priest of the Roman obedience he should not deal too 
genially with the Greek ancestors of the Constantinopolitan 
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In the description of the embassy to Achilles in Book 
4, Ulysses begins to come to life as the man of policies 
destined to reach his acme in Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida. His long speech is persuasive and heroic. But 
his greatest crisis comes in Book 5 in his contest with 
Thelamoun (i.e. Telamonian Ajax) for the Palladium, the 
post-classical substitute for the Homeric Contest for the 
Arms of Achilles. Thelamoun denounces Ulysses as a 
dastard liar and a disgrace to the host : 


For vnder colour he can curen al, 
Pretende fair, liche a peinted wal. 


Ulysses for his part (despite great inner impatience, rancour, 
envy and melancholy, as Lydgate tells us) was ‘ ful prudent 
and ful wys’ in restraining himself, and ‘ with a stable 
face ’ won the decision by a factual account of his services 
to the Greek host. Here, too, one feels some inconsistency 
in Lydgate’s attitude to Ulysses. Probably Lydgate was 
vacillating between Ovid’s strongly pro-Ulyssean account 
of this incident and the pro-Ajax sympathies of Cicero, 
Virgil, Dares and Dictys. Similarly in relating the 
Palamedes incident he follows Guido in acquitting Ulysses 
of treachery but takes an opportunity of emphasizing 
Ulysses’s deceitfulness thus (5, 843 ff.) : 


. . . Vlixes, as he was customable, 

In euery thing to be deceyuable, 

Double in his work & full ay of deceit, 
Liche a serpent that lyth in a-wait... 


The contrast between this denigration and such praise as 
Gower, (who will be discussed later), Ovid, and Horace, 
give Ulysses, is clear. 

At the end of his story Lydgate offers a much fuller 
and more vivid account of Ulysses’s wanderings (in the 
Dictys tradition) than can be found elsewhere in English 
poetry. He adds many quaint local touches. The Sirens 
become ‘ Meremaydnes’ , whose sound (as in Guido) 
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is so heuenly swete, 
So angelik and ful of armonye, 
That verrailly the sugred melodie 
Ravisshe wolde any man a-lyve . 


But he does not try like Homer, Spenser or Daniel, to 
report their actual song. He weakens Ulysses’s encounter 
with them by making him stop his own ears as well as 
those of his companions with wax, following Benoit and 
Guido. Later Lydgate has occasion to praise Penelope 
Javishly, and rebukes Guido for his misogynistic denun- 
ciation of all wives. Perhaps Ovid’s Heroides had influence 
here. This section closes on a note of happiness, peace 
and joy in Ithaca. 

Then the‘alternative version of Ulysses’s ultimate fate 
is unfolded with a remarkable freshness of touch. There 
is a very vivid description of the vision that warned 
Ulysses of his impending violent death. Ulysses, now 
described as 

The olde fool, this dotard Vlixes, 


vainly tries to take precautions. Telegonus wounds him 
fatally. Ulysses, like any good Christian, forgives him and 
reconciles him with his other son Telamon (=Telemachus); 
then he 


gaf vp the gost 
I can nat seyn, pleynly, to what cost 
After this lyf that his soule is goon. 


Other innovations in the stock incidents could be described 
(e.g. 4. 5,424 ff., and 6,576 ff.) as evidence that Lydgate 
had some imaginative insight into Ulysses’s character. 
But he had the whole Troy Tale to tell and could not have 
developed much subtle characterization, even if he had so 
desired. The total impression from Lydgate’s treatment of 
Ulysses is of some stirrings of sympathy and understanding 4 
heavily chained down by anti-Ulyssean prejudice. 

4 Lydgate in his Fall of Princes refers to the capture of Troy and the 
adventures of Ulysses. It is worth noting as a sign of some admiration 


of Ulysses that he describes Arthur (8,2799) as being ‘ As Ector hardi, lik 
Vlixes tretable.’ 
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Caxton’s Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye (c. 1474) 
despite its pretentious title and paramount influence is in 
many ways the most inferior, as well as the latest, of the 
medieval versions. Its literary pedigree indicates how 
complex the Troy tradition had now become : it is a trans- 
lation of Raoul Lefevre’s French version of Guido delle 
Colonne’s Latin paraphrase of Benoit’s French ampli- 
fication of Dares’ and Dictys’ falsifications of the multiplex 
Greco-Roman developments of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Caxton’s ornate prose long remained popular, and his book 
ran through over twenty editions in two and a half centuries. 
In the epilogue to his second book he has the politeness 
to refer with great respect to Lydgate: ‘I ... that am 
not worthy to bere his penner and ynke horne after hym.’ 
He excuses himself on three grounds for venturing to 
handle the same theme again : there was no English prose 
version ; his Lady desired one ; and he had some time on 
his hands. His Lady’s taste in literature apparently did 
not differ greatly from those of modern readers of romances, 
for Caxton’s main originalities are in the seduction scenes. 
The rest is mostly a hectic rushing from battlefield to 
council-chamber, from fighting to negotiation, with almost 
no characterization. His description of Ulysses (p. 541, 
Sommer) is mainly a prose abridgement of Lydgate’s. As 
in the other versions Ulysses fights bravely enough and 
causes ‘ grete effusion of blood of his enemyes’. In the 
contest for the Palladium Thelamon alleges that : 


Vlixes had in hym no prowesse ne vaillyance but onely 
subtylte and fayre spekyng for to deceyue men And by hym 
haue we goten to vs grete villonnye that where we myght 
have vaynquysshed the troians by Armes Now we haue 
vaynquysshed hem by dysceyte and barate &c. 


Ulysses’s reply is less effective than in Lydgate, and he 
comes out of the affair with something of a slur on his 
name. Caxton, unlike the more moralistic Lydgate, is 
primarily interested in lovers, and Ulysses at Troy offered 
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him no scope in this—a deficiency that will be referred 
to again in the discussion of the Troilus and Cressida 
romance. 

Before considering Troilus as a temporarily successful 
rival to Ulysses, we must notice an influential English 
poet whose work shows wider literary scope than his 
medieval predecessors in the Ulysses tradition. Gower 
wrote his Confessio Amantis in 1390, ten years before his 
friend Chaucer’s death and thirty years before Lydgate’s 
Troy Book was finished. Like Chaucer, but unlike Lydgate, 
he was a layman. His Lover’s Confession is ostensibly a 
moral work expounding the allurements of the Seven 
Deadly Sins. . But, with many another medieval and 
renaissance writer, he shows little reluctance to display 
the full seductiveness of sin and temptation. His declared 
policy is to produce 


‘Somewhat of lust, somewhat of lore,’ 


and he does not stint the lust any more than, say, Spenser 
or Calderon in later times. 

_ Gower’s significance in the development of the Ulysses 
tradition lies in his dependence on Ovid—hence his favour- 
_able attitude to Ulysses, except in his last story when he 
relapses into the Dares-Dictys orbit. Ulysses first appears 
in Book 1, 481 ff. where, as so often before in both Christian 
and pagan ethical writers, his resistance to the Sirens is 
interpreted as symbolizing the virtuous man’s resistance 
to evil allurements (here specifically the temptations of 
Hearing) : 


Bot fro this peril natheles 

With his wisdom king Uluxes 
Ascapeth and it overpasseth 
Thus was he sauf with his navie, 
This wise king, thurgh governance. 


Later, when writing on Sloth in Book 4,147 ff., Gower 
uses Ovid’s Letter from Penelope in the Heroides. He 
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tells how ‘ Penolope’ wrote to Ulysses at Troy, and how 
Ulysses after Troy had been taken : 


made no delaiement 
Bot goth him home in alle hihe.® 


Ulysses is described, under Ovid’s benign influence here, 
as 


. . . he, which wisdom hath pourveiec 
Of al that to reson belongeth. 


Two subsequent incidents—Ulysses’s pretended madness 
(4,1815 ff.) and his detection of Achilles at Scyros (5,3099 ff.) 
—are described without personal comment. 

Then in Book 6 Gower changes his authority and with 
it his attitude towards Ulysses. He was apparently 
attracted by the mysterious story of Ulysses’s death related 
in Dictys, Benoit and Guido. Here he found himself faced 
with a tragic ending, the death of a father by the hand 
of his own son, and doubtless felt that the implication 
of the story was that Ulysses deserved such a fate. But 
Dictys, Benoit, and Guido, had suggested no good reason for 
it. (Their latent reason was in fact, as we have seen, 
hostility to both Homer and Ulysses). So Gower, again 
curiously anticipating Calderon, gives Sorcery as the 
reason. Traditionally Ulysses had been involved with 
the sorceress Circe, and from her his fateful son Telegonus 
had been born. Ulysses had also outdone Circe with counter- 
sorceries. So Gower concludes that his death must have 
been a punishment for skill in the Black Art. 

Gower, still favouring Ulysses, begins this episode 
(6, 1391 ff.) with the most fulsome praise of Ulysses’s 


5 Gower’s statement that Penelope’s letter effectively brought Ulysses 
home seems to have been simply an invented sequel to Ovid’s Heroides I. 
Similarly the ‘ grete foxes’ curiously said by Gower to have been yoked 
to a plough by Ulysses in his pretended madness (Book 4, 1815 ff.) seem 
to be a late variation or aberration from the traditional version as given 
in Hyginus 95. As to Ulysses’s ‘ Sorcerie’ the Seege or Batayle of Troye 
had already spoken of Nigromancy in connexion with Ulysses’s last days. 
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erudition in the whole tradition (only rivalled by Circe’s 
description of herself in Calderon’s Love the Greatest 
Enchantment) : 


He was a worthi knyht and king 
And clerk knowende of every thing; 
He was a gret rethorien, 

He was a gret magicien; 

Of Tullius the rethorique, 

Of king Zorastes the magique, 

Of Tholome thastronomie, 

Of Plato the Philosophie, 

Of Daniel the slepi dremes, 

Of Neptune ek the water stremes, 
Of Salomon and the proverbes, 

Of Macer al the strengthe of herbes, 
And the Phisique of Ypocras, 

And lich unto Pictagoras 

Of Surgerie he knew the cures. 


One could hardly ask for a stronger testimonial ; but, 
alas, all this talent was brought by low Sorcery. 


Thurgh Sorcerie his lust he wan, 
Thurgh Sorcerie his wo began, 
Thurgh Sorcerie his love he ches, 
Thurgh Sorcerie his lif he les. 
The child was gete in Sorcerie 
The which dede al this felonie. 


The moral is the same as Dante’s. But Dante in 1300 
thought in terms of the danger of excessive desire for 
knowledge ; Gower ninety years later was still bemused 
with witchcraft. Yet in Gower Ulysses’s good name does 
advance a little. 

From what has been said it is obvious that the medieval 
attitude to Ulysses was inconsistent, with Gower 
favouring him most, and Benoit least. Lydgate vacillates : 
his Ulysses is both noble, worthy, discreet and prudent, 
and also wily, double-tongued and deceitful. So, too, in 
some of the incidents : at one time Ulysses is a pattern of 
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diplomatic tact, at another he is a rude, bullying Greek. 
The different versions of the Palamedes incident and the 
death of Ulysses show the same variations in attitude. 
In fact, the medieval writers had inherited, probably 
without knowing the fact, prejudices from many con- 
flicting factions of the Greco-Roman writers on the tale 
of Troy—the anti-Greek faction headed by Virgil and 
Dares, the anti-Homeric faction headed by Philostratus 
and Dictys, the anti-sophistic faction started by Pindar, 
Sophocles and Euripides, all anti-Ulyssean. To confuse 
the issue, eloquent on the pro-Ulyssean side stood Ovid, 
champion of intelligence against force, and Horace with 
his praise of Ulysses as a ‘ useful example’ of practical 
wisdom. The chief source of the myth, Homer with his 
balanced and integrated portrait of Ulysses, was still 
only a name in Western Europe—and not even an honoured 
name now, but a name blackened by the absurd pretensions 
of charlatans like Dares and Dictys. 

Besides the traditional forms of bias against Ulysses, 
one all-pervading medieval predilection hindered his 
becoming a favourite figure in contemporary literature. 
This was the taste for romance. By this perilously vague 
word here I mean stories of loves (generally of the unmarried 
and unhappy kinds) and of voluntary wanderings. Romantic 
features may be discerned in the Troy legend and in the 
story of Ulysses from as early as Homer’s work. There is 
plenty of incipient romanticism in the Odyssey and more 
in the Argonautic legend, but in the Odyssey it is almost 
always controlled by Ulysses’s quite unromantic desire to 
get home as soon as he can. So nothing ‘ romantic ’ comes 
of his meeting with la princesse lointaine in the form of 
Nausieaa, and his liaison with Calypso is enforced and 
apparently far from blissful. He does, indeed, seem to 
have stayed rather longer than was necessary with Circe 
and this will become a favourite motif in renaissance 
romanticism)—but he had been commanded by Hermes 
to yield to her desires. Not till the Epic Cycle did self- 
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centred romanticism begin to gain an ascendancy over 
heroic duty and love of martial glory, as in Achilles’s 
post-Homeric love for Polyxena and in the legends of 
Ulysses’s voluntary departure to marry another princess 
after he had returned to Penelope and Ithaca, and also— 
supremely important for the medieval tradition—in the 
story of the pathetic death of Troilus. 

Troilus was an ideal figure for the medieval romanticists. 
Hector, of course, always ranked first as the noblest of 
the Trojans. But because he was a happily married man 
(and perhaps also because he was essentially Homer’s 
creation) he was considered unsuitable for the necessary 
amorous intrigues of a courtly lover. The pale Troilus 
with his staunchly Trojan name, his nonentity in Homer, 
his youth, inexperience and ineffectiveness, admirably 
suited the ‘chivalrous’ anti-Greek and anti-Homeric 
predilections of the early French and English romancers. 
All that was needed was a suitably romantic vis-a-vis of 
the female sex. Tradition provided only an unmentionable 
insinuation about him and Achilles ; so Benoit ingeniously 
concocted a paramour for him called Briseida ; and the 
five hundred year popularity of the Troilus and Cressida 
romance began. The effect of this was to throw the whole 
perspective of the Troy legend entirely out of focus for 
many writers, and to preclude any notable portrait of 
Ulysses in Boccaccio, Chaucer, and the other writers who 
preferred Cressida to Penelope, and Troilus to Ulysses. 

There was, indeed, much to be said for this preference. 
To the exuberant fancies of Chaucer and Boccaccio the 
discipline of the classical tradition would probably have 
been intolerable. The Cressida romance, originating 
unobtrusively with Benoit, gave them an airy freedom 
as well as an agreeably nebulous classical atmosphere when 
required. Two pliable lovers set in a dim classical per- 
spective—what could be a more congenial theme for 
confident writers poised between the autumnal fruits of 
high medievalism and the spring flowers of the revival 


G 
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of classical learning? Like Gargantua’s Abbey of Theleme 
it combined all the advantages of venerated tradition 
with the pleasures of contemporary self-indulgence. 

The Troilus and Cressida romance only becomes directly 
relevant to the present study when Shakespeare, blending 
it with the classical Troy legend, gave Ulysses a prominent 
part in it. But its originator, Boccaccio, contributed 
greatly to the Ulysses tradition in other ways. By con- 
triving with Petrarch* to have the Odyssey translated 
into Latin by the Greek Leontius Pilatus in the 1360’s, 
and also by learning some Greek himself, he started the 
movement towards a fresh understanding of the earlier 
sources of classical mythology. Secondly, by composing 
the first great mythological works’ of the Renaissance he 
revived a spirit of enquiry about the nature and origins 
of the ancient legends. There is nothing original in these 
compilations but they led to a series of such handbooks® 
as those of Natalis Comes and Lempriere, which inspired 
many a young Spenser and Keats in later generations. 


W. B. STANFORD. 


6 Petrarch in his Rerum Memorandarum Libri, 3 mentions the story of 
Ulysses’s pretended madness to evade conscription and consequently 
censures him for his desire to avoid duty and to retain his leisure at home. 
He goes on to observe that according to Cicero Homer had not mentioned 
this incident : the italicized phrase shows how unfamiliar the original 
Greek still was. No full vernacular translation of either Iliad or Odyssey 
appeared for almost two hundred years after Pilatus’s Latin version. For 
Petrarch’s letter to Homer, see Emilio Cosenza Petrarch’s Letters to 
Classical Authors, Chicago, 1910, pp. 148-200. 

7 Boccaccio’s most popular De Claris Mulieribus has naturally more 
to say about Circe and Penelope than Ulysses. He frees Penelope from 
the ancient calumny according to which she had been unfaithful to 
Ulysses in his absence. In England in 1556 Lord Morley translated portions 
of this work, including the Circe and Penelope sections, with some happy 
phrases, such as ‘ the waverynge company of Ulixes’ and (rather gallantly) 
of Penelope ‘thys yonge swete damosell ’. 

8 For influential mythological handbooks in Renaissance times see 
Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry, 
pp. 31-2. Natalis Comes in his Mythologiae (1551) has a good deal to say 
in admiration of Ulysses in Book I, chap. 3, and Book 9, chap. 1, and in 
Book 10. He praises his prudence, wisdom, divine guidance, self-control. 
He allegorizes various episodes, notably the giving of the Moly by Hermes 
to Ulysses (which shows that human strength is not enough : one must 
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be endowed by God with religious faith) and the beautifying of Ulysses 
by Athena (denoting the ennobling power of wisdom). He describes Ulysses 
as ‘ like an emblem and picture in which the troubles of human life may be 
discerned.’ (This, of course, is all in direct line from Horace and the 
Fathers, as quoted in the previous study). In another popular handbook, 
Ravisius Textor’s Officina (1532), one looks up, for example, a heading 
like Furiosi et Maniaci and finds notes on Ajax’s fury when he lost Achilles’s 
arms to Ulysses, and on Ulysses’s feigned insanity at the call to arms. 
Ulysses is also cited among the Astuti et fraudulenti and as a noteworthy 
lover of his country. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


ABIDE WITH ME. 
Luke xxiv, 29. 


Abide with us, for it is toward evening. 


Abide with me; fast falls the even-tide ; 

The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide ; 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me. 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away : 
Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou Who changest not, abide with me. 


I need Thy presence every passing hour ; 

What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s power? 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be? 
Through cloud and sunshine, Lord, abide with me. 


I fear no foe with Thee at hand to bless; 

Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness ; 
Where is death’s sting? where, grave, thy victory? 
I triumph still, if Thou abide with me. 


Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes ; 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies; 
Heav’n’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows 
flee ; 
In life,_in death, O Lord, abide with me. 
Amen. 


Rev. Henry Francis LYTE. 
ScH., 1813; B.A., Vern, 1814; M.A., Aest., 1830. 
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Sis MinI CHRISTE COMES, 
Luke xxiv, 29. 
Meivov nO" jay, ore mpos éorépav eoriv Kai KéxAcKev dy H Huepa 
Mane nobiscum: quoniam advesperascit et inclinata est jam dies. (Vulgate.) 
1 Cor. xv, 55. 


Ilod wou, Oavare, To vixos ; Tod gov, Oavare, TO KévTpov ; 
Ubi est mors victoria? ubi est mors stimuius tuus? (Vulgate.) 


Des mihi Te Comitem. Labuntur vesperis umbrae 
Ingeminantque cito. Sis mihi, Christe, Comes. 
Cum procul auxilium est, alia fugiente salute, 
Des mihi sic inopi, cui comiteris, opem. 


Vita, ut curta dies, ad finem defluit urgens. 
Gaudia pallescunt, gloria nostra perit. 
Undique mutari res et tabescere cerno ; 
O mutate nihil, sis Comes usque mihi. 


Hora ut quaeque fugit tristi Te corde requiro. 
Quid cohibere potest, Te sine, regna doli ? 

Quis, nisi Tu, rerum est Regimen Columenque mearum? 
Per solem et nubem sis mihi, Christe, Comes. 


Nullum hostem metuo dum Tu mihi proximus adstas. 
Me mala non onerant, fletus amarus abest. 

Mortis ubi stimulus? Tua vel victoria, mors, est ? 
Quin ego jam vinco, Te comitante mihi. 


Stet prope me Tua Crux oculi dum nocte premuntur. 
Per nebulam niteas, fatus ‘“‘ Ad alta veni.” 
Sic mihi sol oritur, fugiunt et inania terrae. 
Per Lucem et Tenebras sis mihi, Christe, Comes. 
Amen. 


C. B. Purpps. 
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Das RIESENSPIELZEUG. 


Burg Nideck ist im Elsass der Sage wohlbekannt, 
Die Héhe, wo vor Zeiten die Burg der Riesen stand ; 
Sie selbst ist nun verfallen, die Statte wiist und leer ; 
Du fragest nach den Riesen, du findest sie nicht mehr. 


Einst kam das Riesenfraéulein aus jener Burg hervor, 
Erging sich sonder Wartung und spielend vor dem Tor, 
Und stieg hinab den Abhang bis in das Tal hinein, 
Neugierig zu erkunden, wie’s unten mochte sein. 


Mit wen’gen raschen Scritten durchkreuzte sie den Wald, 
Erreichte gegen Haslach das Land der Menschen bald; 
Und Stadte dort und Dérfer und das bestellte Feld 
Erschienen ihren Augen gar eine fremde Welt. 


Wie jetzt zu ihren Fiissen sie spahend niederschaut, 
Bemerkt sie einen Bauer, der seinen Acker baut ; 
Es kriecht das kleine Wesen einher so sonderbar, 
Es glitzert in der Sonne der Pflug so blank und klar. 


“Ei! artig Spielding!”’ ruft sie, “das nehm’ ich mit nach 
Haus.” 
Sie knieet nieder, spreitet behend ihr Tiichlein aus, 
Und feget mit den Handen, was da sich alles regt, 
Zu Haufen in das Tiichlein, das sie zusammenschlagt : 


Und eilt mit freud’gen Spriingen, man weiss wie Kinder 
sind, 
Zur Burg hinan und suchet den Vater auf geschwind : 
“Ei, Vater, lieber Vater, ein Spielding wunderschén! 
So allerliebstes sah ich noch nie auf unsern H6éh’n.” 


Der Alte sass am Tische und trank den kiihlen Wein; 

Er schaut sie an behaglich, er fragt das Toéchterlein : 
“Was Zappeliges bringst du in deinem Tuch herbei? 

Du hiipfest ja vor Freuden ; lass sehen, was es sei.” 
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Vatibus antiquis arx est bene nota: gigantum 
traditur hunc olim gens coluisse locum. 

moenia fracta iacent (ueteres ne quaere colonos), 
squalet et informi nunc locus ipse situ. 


exiit hinc olim nata incomitata gigantis ; 
ante fores ludens itque reditque uias ; 

denique descendit cliuo studiosa uidendi 
subter in ignota qualia ualle forent. 


passibus haud multis siluam festina peragrat: 
ad fines hominum (nec mora longa) uenit ; 
oppidaque et uillas et culta noualia uirgo 
“terrarum”’ aspiciens ‘quam nouus orbis!’’ ait. 


lustrat ut explorans defixo lumine terram, 
conspicit agricolam qui sua rura colit ; 

exiguum admirans hominem prorepere cernit, 
fulgida dum radiis solis aratra nitent. 


“heus!”’ ait, “ad nostram gratissima ludicra sedem 
ferre libet.’”’ properat pandere prona sinum. 
nec mora: cuncta simul manibus trepidantia uerrit 
in cumulum: clauso contegit inde sinu. 


iamque puellari celerans ad culmina saltu 
laeta redit ; properat mox reperire patrem. 
“en, mihi care pater, pulcherrima ludicra”’ dicit ; 
“contigit hic nunquam tale uidere mihi.” 


uina senex recubans potabat frigida: natam 
aspiciens placido sic rogat ore pater: 

“qualia, nata, sinu saliens trepidantia portas ? 

gaudia fac uideam quid tibi tanta ferat.’’ 


{I am indebted to Sir Robert Tate for line 10 of this version. —W.S.M.] 
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Sie spreitet aus das Tiichlein und fangt behutsam an, 
Den Bauer aufzustellen, den Pflug und das Gespann. 
Wie alles auf dem Tische sie zierlich aufgebaut, 

So klatscht sie in die Hinde und springt und jubelt laut. 


Der Alte wird gar ernsthaft und wiegt sein Haupt und 
spricht : 
“Was hast du angerichtet? das ist kein Spielzeug nicht! 
Wo du es hergenommen, da trag’ es wieder hin ; 
Der Bauer ist kein Spielzeug, was kommt dir in den Sinn? 


*Sollst gleich und ohne Murren erfiillen mein Gebot ; 
Denn, ware nicht der Bauer, so hattest du kein Brot. 
Es spriesst der Stamm der Riesen aus Bauernmark 

hervor, 
Der Bauer ist kein Spielzeug, da sei uns Gott davor!” 


A. VON CHAMISSO. 


Two EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DUBLIN EPIGRAMS, 
.. 
On the Magazine in the Phoenix Park. 


Lo here a proof of Irish sense, 
Here Irish wit is seen ; 
When nothing’s left that’s worth defence 
They build a magazine. 
SWIFT. 


II, 
Grattan and Flood after 1782. 


Say what has given Flood a mortal wound? 
—Grattan’s receiving fifty thousand pound. 
—Can Flood forgive an injury so sore? 
—Yes, if they give him fifty thousand more. 


ANON. 
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pandit at illa sinum: summa componere cura 
agricolam in mensa coepit, aratra, boues ; 

omnia cum recte starent instructa, puella 
exsilit et plaudens gaudia uoce sonat. 


at pater austero renuens sic incipit ore : 
“quid struis? haudquaquam ludicra, nata, tenes, 
unde ea sumpsisti, refer ; haud tibi ludere fas est 
(quid uenit in mentem?) qui colat arua uiro. 


ne patris extemplo iussis parere recusa ; 
nil tibi proficeret, ni foret iste, Ceres. 
denique ab agricolis nostrae quia gentis origo, 
tale, precor, nobis, di, prohibete nefas!” 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 


Hinc tibi quid sapiat demonstrat Hibernica proles ; 
Gentis et ille lepor mensque faceta patet. 

Nunc exaedificant armamentaria, nullae 

Cum superant armis quas tueantur opes. 


II. 


Mortifero quid sic deiecit vulnere Quintum? 

—Nummorum decies enumerata Tito 

—Tantaene ille potest offensae ignoscere?—Possit 
Altera si decies munus et ipse ferat. 


W. H. Porter. 
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The sea hath many thousand sands, 
The sun hath motes as many, 

The sky is full of stars, and love 
As full of woes as any: 

Believe me, that do know the elf, 

And make no trial by thyself. 


It is in truth a pretty toy 
For babes to play withall ; 
But o! the honies of our youth 
Are oft our age’s gall! 
Self-proof in time will make thee know 
He was a prophet told thee so. 


A prophet that, Cassandra like, 
Tells truth without belief ; 

For headstrong youth will run his race, 
Although his goal be grief: 

Love’s martyr, when his heat is past, 


Prove’s Care’s confessor at the last. 


' ROBERT JONES. 


, 


“Come, come,” said Tom’s father, “ at your time of life 

There’s no longer excuse for thus playing the rake; 

It is time you should think, boy, of taking a wife ’— 
“Why so it is, father—whose wife shall I take?” 


T. Moore. 
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“Nate,” pater dixit, “‘tua nunc maturior aetas, 
Quid tibi iam veniae est si vagus errat amor? 
Quin, puer, uxorem tandem est tibi iungere tempus!’’ 
“Vera mones, genitor, cuius at uxor erit?”’ 


R. W. Tarte. 
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Not, Celia, that I juster am 
Or better than the rest, 

For I would change each hour like them 
Were not my heart at rest. 


But I am tied to very thee 
By every thought I have ; 

Thy face I only care to see 
Thy heart I only crave. 


All that in woman is adored 
In thy dear self I find ; 

For the whole sex can but afford 
The handsome and the kind. 


Why then should I seek farther store, 
And still make love anew? 

When change itself can give no more 
’Tis easy to be true. 


Str C. SEDLEY. 
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Non sum, Cynthia, iustior 

Non turba melior, crede, ego cetera ; 
Namque hora citius levi 

Mutarer quoque, si mobile cor foret. 


Sed quoquo mea vertitur 

Mens, nos usque nova compede iungimur ; 
Vultus da videam tuos, 

Cor da conciliem, nil cupio supra. 


Tu, carissima, possides 

Divum quidquid habent munere feminae ; 
Nam tantum quod amabile 

Fert pulchrumque quod est femineum genus, 


Cur nunc copia plenior 
Vel cur alter amor nunc mihi quaeritur? 
Num servare fidem grave est, 
Mutando valeo si nihil addere? 


R. W. TATE. 
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Soldier, from the wars returning, 
Spoiler of the taken town, 

Here is ease that asks not earning ; 
Turn you in and sit you down. 


Peace is come and wars are over, 
Welcome you and welcome all, 
While the charger crops the clover 
And his bridle hangs in stall. 


Now no more of winters biting, 
Filth in trench from fall to spring, 

Summers full of sweat and fighting 
For the Kesar or the King. 


Rest you, charger, rust you, bridle ; 
Kings and kesars, keep your pay ; 
Soldier, sit you down and idle 
At the inn of night for aye. 


A. E. Housman. 
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Otia carpe redux posito certamine miles, 
Urbis adhuc captae qui spoliator éras ; 
Otia carpe operae non hic mercede paranda ; 
Tempus erat lecto ponere membra, sede. 


Bella resederunt, rediit pax gentibus, et tu 
Expectatus ades, tu comitesque tui, 

Dum bellator equus tondet bona gramina prati, 
Frenaque dum stabuli pendula murus habet. 


Non ultra acris hiems, non ultra ad tempora verna 
Vexat ab Auctumno sordida fossa luto, 

Non aestas ultra Martis sudore referta 
Dum Caesar Martem Rexve ciere iubet. 


Nunc requiescat equus, pereant aerugine frena 
Rex Caesarque habeant aera merenda sibi ; 

Tuque sedens miles quin hic teris otia qua te 
Hospitio aeterno Nox Erebusque manet. 


E. St. Cc. B. 
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St. Augustine, Against the Academics. Translated and Annotated 
by JoHN J. O’MEarA. The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland. Pages vi + 213. 1950. $3.00. 


Tus book is no. 12 in a new series of the works of the Fathers 
in translation, of which, we are told, there are more than one 
hundred volumes in preparation. The format is attractive and 
the type clear; and the spaciousness of the lay-out reminds us 
of some of the advantages that the New World holds to-day. 

The Contra Academicos was composed by St. Augustine at 
Cassiciacum in 386, the year of his conversion. It is the earliest 
of his writings that we possess, for the De pulchro et apto, 
written six years previously, has not come down to us, and there- 
fore for that reason it has a special interest. But it must be 
confessed that intrinsically the work is of second-rate importance. 
It is dependent largely upon the Academica of Cicero; and, 
though it professes to give an account of the discussions on 
philosophical matters that Augustine and his youthful friends 
carried on together, the book lacks altogether the life and sparkle 
that we find in the dialogues of Plato. Its religious significance 
lies in the fact that Augustine found, as Origen had before him, 
that the ‘suspension of judgement’ characteristic of the Sceptics 
was a position which could not satisfy him. As Steidle says of 
the treatise: ‘Beata vita in ipsa veri cognitione consistit, non 
solum in veri investigatione’. 

Professor O’Meara devotes much of his Introduction to dis- 
cussing the question whether the dialogues actually took place 
as they are recorded, since, if they did, it would seem’ that 
St. Augustine’s conversion, which preceded them in point of time, 
was not so complete as the Confessions would tend to show. He 
takes the view that the evidence of the Confessions is to be 
preferred to that of the Dialogues. Perhaps the point is not of 
first-rate importance. The operations of the Holy Spirit are 
notoriously independent of clock-time. The thing that really 
matters is the kind of man St. Augustine finally became, not the 
suddenness or otherwise of the process. 
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St. Augustine is not an easy writer to translate into readable 
English, and Professor O’Meara has deserved well of us for the 
way he has accomplished his task. There are useful and often 
learned notes, too, of an historical or interpretative character, 
which give his work additional value. The last two lines of 
p. 124 are, unfortunately, transposed in error. In a book which 
often refers to Neo-Platonism and Plotinus, we miss the name 
of W. R. Inge. 

J. E. L. O. 


The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Volume IV. 
Edited by A. A. Luce. Nelson. 1951. 30s. 


THE present volume in this new edition of Berkeley’s Works, 
edited by Dr. Luce with his usual skill and care, contains ten 
of Berkeley’s writings—the De Motu, Analyst, Defence of Free- 
thinking in Mathematics, Reasons for not Replying, Arithmetica 
and Miscellanea Mathematica, Of Infinites, Eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, Petrifications of Lough Neagh, Earthquakes, The 
Cave of Dunmore. The editor has supplied an introduction to 
each of these writings, and has provided an English translation 
of the De Motu as well as the Latin text. The writings range 
over a period of more than forty years, and we have here some 
of Berkeley’s earliest, and latest, compositions. They are all 
occasional pieces, written to win a Trinity fellowship or a French 
Academy prize, to expose a fallacy or explain a game. What 
they share and what fits them to be grouped in one volume, is 
a concern with mathematics, physics and natural history. 

Though these writings are not systematic constructive works 
on the same scale as the Principles or the Theory of Vision, and 
extensive philosophical exposition is not required, yet they have 
their own problems for an editor. It is a mark of Dr. Luce’s wide 
scholarship that he can translate the De Motu faithfully into 
crisp, Berkeleian English, a congenial task, and also compose a 
clear introduction to the complicated mathematical controversy 
initiated by the Analyst. 

If we include the companion volume, the Life of Berkeley, 
five volumes in this series have now appeared, the first volume 
being published in 1948, The editors and publishers are to be 
congratulated on such speedy progress in difficult times. 


E. J. F. 
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The People of Aristophanes. A Sociology of Old Attic Comedy. 
By Victor EHRENBERG. Second edition. Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford. 1951. Pp. xx + 418. 30s. net. 


Latin Literature. By W. A. LatptaAw. Methuen, London. 
1951. Pp. 229. 5s, net. 


Athenaion Politeia. The Constitution of the Athenians by the 
Old Oligarch and by Aristotle. A New Interpretation. By 
Livio CaTULLO STECCHINI. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois. 1950. Pp. 112. Price not stated. 


Eis Romen: To Rome. By Aetius AristipEs. Translated with 
notes and introduction by Saut Levin. The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Illinois. 1950. Pp. 31. Price not stated. 


A REVIEW oi the first edition of Dr. Ehrenberg’s book appeared 
in this journal in May, 1943. This second edition is a greatly 
improved version, amplified by almost a third and much easier 
to read and follow. The reviewer still wonders whether a poet 
so much inclined to fantasy and exaggeration as Aristophanes 
is amenable to sociological investigation of this rigorous kind, 
and whether we can always safely distinguish his facts from his 
fancies. But this book, granted its premisses, presents a masterly 
study, and the second edition will be indispensable to all 
interested in fifth-century Athens. 

Professor Laidlaw’s survey of Latin literature (for Methuen’s 
Home Study series) is a model of its kind. Appreciative without 
being fulsome, brief without being curt, comprehensive without 
being vague, with well selected quotations, and admirably 
arranged—this, at its very reasonable price, will be an excellent 
book for intelligent beginners in the history of Latin literature. 
The difficulty of keeping a just balance between questions of 
style, subject-matter, sources, influences, and biographical in- 
formation, is admirably overcome. It is good to see in this 
book and in Professor Beare’s on Latin drama that the traditions 
of Purser and Palmer are being maintained by T.C.D. men 
abroad. 

Stecchini’s study of the Athenian Constitutions consists of 
two short introductions, full translations, and some useful critical 
notes. He believes that the Old Oligarch was Thucydides, son 
of Melesias, writing in the second half of B.c. 431. On Aristotle’s 
Polity he criticizes Meyer’s ‘anti-intellectualism’ in historical 
method, together with its effects on Sandys and others, and he 
attempts to set the work in the framework of Aristotle’s views 
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on time and change. It is to be hoped that some of these brief 
but valuable suggestions will be given the development they 
deserve in another study by this author. The translation of 
Aelius Aristides’s eulogy of Rome, published by the same com- 
mendably enterprising Press, is not of the same standard. Its 
phrasing is often infelicitous, and the commentary and notes are 
elementary. And is it really worth while to try to popularize 
this elegant verbiage? 

We have also received a pamphlet entitled Quelques traits 
de la philosophie sociale d’Archélaos d’Athénes, by Constantin 
Emm. Périphanak’s (pp. 13, Athens, 1951). It reaffirms, against 
Zeller’s view, the statement of Diogenes Laertius that Archelaus 
denied the existence of natural justice. It hardly deserved 
separate publication or so promising a title. 

' W. B.S. 
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OrHER BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


Plato’s Charmides. By T. G. Tuckey. Cambridge University 
Press. Price 12/6, 

Constancy in Livy’s Latinity. By Dr. Konrap Gries. Queen’s 
College, Flushing, New York. No price stated. 

Plato’s Theory of Ideas. By Str Daviw Ross, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Price 18/-. 

The Interpretation of Plato’s Republic. By N. R. Murpny. 
Oxford University Press. Price 18/-. 

Race Relations in Ancient Egypt. By S. Davis. Methuen & 
Co., Ltd. Price 21/-. 

A New Chapter in the History of Greek Tragedy. By D. L. 
Pace. Cambridge University Press. Price 2/-. 

Latin Elegiac Verse. By MauricE PLATNAUER. Cambridge 
University Press. Price 15/-. 

Aristotle’s Syllogistic. By JAN Lukasiewicz. Oxford University 
Press. Price 15/-. 

Studies in Philology. Vol. xtviu. Nos. 2 and 3. 1951. The 
University of North Carolina Press. 

American Journal of Philology. Vol. txxt1. Nos. 2 and 3. 
1951. The Johns Hopkins Press, 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research. Vol. xxiv. 
No. 69. May, 1951. 

Irish Historical Studies. Vol. vu. No. 27. March, 1951. 
Price 5/6. 

Dublin Magazine. Vol. xxvi. Nos. 3 and 4. July and October, 
1951. Price 2/6. 

Les Etudes Classiques. Tome xix. Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 1951, 
H. Dessein, Liége. 

Classical Philology. Vol. xtvi. Nos. 2 and 3. 1951. The 
University of Chicago Press. 

Bulletin des Sommaires et Comptes-rendus bibliographiques des 
Périodiques Frangais et Etrangers. Nos. 194-196. Janvier- 
Aoit, 1951. 

Southern Folklore Quarterly. Vol. xv. Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 1951. 
University of Florida. 

The Journal of Air Law and Commerce. Vol. 18. No. 2. 
Spring, 1951. North-western University. 

Comparative Literature. Vol. m1. No. 2. 1951. University 
of Oregon. Price 1 dollar. 

Litterae Laiinae. Annus v._ Fol. vi-ix. 1951.  O6esterr- 
eichischer Bundesverlag, Wien. 
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